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¢ “VW e expect then, who the little book (for the 

care what we wrote him, and for her typo- 
graphical correction) that may be worth the expectation of 
the studious persons, and especially of the Youth, at which 
we dedicate him particularly.” With these words, Jose da 
Fonseca closed his introduction to the most famous and en- 
during of fractured English phrase-books. It was first pub- 
lished in Paris in 1855 and has been republished many times 
under its original title and, more commonly, under the title 
English as she is spoke. The first American edition of the 
book (“reprinted verbatim and literatim” in Boston in 1883) 
contained an introduction by Mark Twain, who wrote that 
“this celebrated little phrase-book will never die while the 
English language lasts. . . it is perfect . . . its immortality 
is secure.” Fonseca’s sublime ridiculousness is not much read 


now, yet I am as sure as was Twain that its season will © 


come again and that other generations will rejoice in its 
unique humor. 

There is a great difference between the humor that 
arises from the simple misuse of language and that which 
arises from the kind of naive, serious-minded, and, ulti- 
mately, inspired assault on its richness typified by Fonseca’s 
phrase-book. I once stayed in a Grenoble hotel room which 
was decorated with the alarming instruction “In case FIRE, 
avert the boots.” I soon realized that it was not my footwear 
that had to be warded off, but that the message stemmed 
from a combination of the belief that avertir translated as 
‘avert’ and the use of a French-English dictionary dating 
back to the time of the lowly hotel servant known as “the 
boots.” I recalled then my first acquaintance with English 
as she is spoke and, not for the first time, relished the in- 
credible variety of our language and the unconsciously 
hilarious results caused by its use by less than fluent speakers 
and writers. 

There are classic phrases.from other European phrase- 
books. My favorites are the familiar “Stop, the postilion has 
been struck by lightning!” and the less familiar, but richer 
in social nuance, “Unhand me Sir, for my husband, who is 
an Australian, awaits without.” Even these gems are single 
lines from otherwise ordinary works. In the case of 
Fonseca’s book, every page has its memorable lines. He 
seems to have been incapable of phrasing even the most sim- 
ple idea without some happy misconjunction of words. The 
peculiar felicity of his lists, phrases, and conversations came 
from his rooted belief that he was a master of the English 
language and had a mission to spread the advantages of that 
mastery to others. 

The book has two main parts. The first consists of lists 
of words and phrases in Portuguese and English accom- 
panied by their English pronunciations. These lists are 
found under such headings as “Of the man,” “Some wines,” 
and “Drinkings.” The second consists of “Familiar dia- 
logues” in English and Portuguese under such headings as 


“For embarking one’s self,” “With the gardener,” and 
“With a eating-house keeper.” The book is rounded out by 
various small appendices, of which my very favorite (and 
the most sublimely Fonsecaian) is the section headed 
“Idiotisms and proverbs.” Any one of these idiotisms is 
perfect in itself, but they can be divided into the hilariously 
loony and the cryptic. Examples of the first are 


The walls have hearsay 

According to thy purse rule thy mouth 
Big head, little sens 

He is beggar as a church rat 


The wisdom of these last phrases is not obscured by the 
peculiarity of their expression. On the other hand, it takes a 
very wise head to tease the meaning out of: 


Nothing some money, nothing of Swiss 

He steep as a marmot 

Take the moon with the teeth 

Cat scalded fear the cold water 

Which like Bertram, love hir dog 

He turns as a weath turcocl 

However, before one can move on to a mastery of Eng- | 
lish idiotisms, it is necessary to learn more basic words and 
phrases. For example, consider the “Properties of the body,” 
among which one finds: 


Drowsiness, Yawn, Contortion, Lustiness, Sneesing, 
Belch, Watching | 
Armed with these basic concepts, one can then proceed to 
the “Defects of the body,” such as: 
A blind, A hump, A left handed, A squint-eyed, 
The scurf 
Knowing the body, its properties and defects, one can begin 
to think about more concrete matters, such as food and 
drink. For this one needs “For the table”: 
Some plates, The bottle, Some knifes, Some groceries, 
Some crumb 
and “Eatings,” such as: 
Some boiled meat, Some fritters, A stewed fruit, Some 
jelly broth, Some wigs, A chitterling sausages, Some 
dainty dishes, A litl mine, Hog fat 
With such a repast one would have such “Drinkings” 
as: 
Some brandy, Some orgeat, Champaign wine, Some 
paltry wine 
I should pause here to note that Fonseca had a number 
of singular theories about English. These theories were more 


or less what one would expect of a man who thought that 


Chinaman was a trade; they included the ideas that a and 
an were masculine and feminine articles, respectively, and 
that some was a plural article, as in “Some garlics.” He also 
appears to have believed it to be the masculine third person 
singular pronoun. 
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To return to his lists, we find the “Quadruped’s beasts” 
such as: 

Shi ass, Dragon, Young rabbit, A mule 
and “Fishes and shell fishes,” such as: 

Bleak, Calamary, Muscles, Hedge-hog, A sorte of fish, 

Torpedo 
If one were fortunate enough to catch any of these nae: 
ped’s beasts or fishes, one would no doubt cook them with 
“Seasonings”: | 

Some wing, Some pinions, Some hog’slard 
or “Pot-herbs,” such as: 

Some succory, Some cabbages, Some corianders 

When one’s appetite and thirst are satisfied, there are 
such games to play as: 

Gleek, The billiard table, Carousal, Pile, Even or non 

even. 


One of the most useful features of Fonseca’s phrase- 
book is the phonetic transcription of English pronunciation 
given next to the English words and phrases. It is my pri- 
vate conviction that these pronunciations formed the basis 
for the unique accent used by the late Peter Sellers in his 
characterization of Inspector Clouseau in the Pink Panther 
series of films. Take, for example, Fonseca’s pronunciation 
for one of his most creative Englishisms—the eatable Some 
wigs. The phonetic equivalent is “Seume uigues.” In those 
letters one can read the very essence of Clouseau, as one can 
in the phonetic transcription of Gun-powder (Guene- 
pau’-der). 

The “studious portuguese and brazilian Youth” to 
whom Fonseca addressed his great work will, no doubt, 
have spent many studious hours learning the words and 
phrases in the first part before approaching the second part 
with understandable trepidation, for the second part was to 


build on their acquaintance with the English conversation. 
Understandably, the author introduced them gently. The 
first dialogue “For to wish the good morning” contains such 
staples of conversation as: 


—Good morning, sir, how do you do today? 

—Very well, I thank you 

—To much oblige to you 

—He is very well 

—I am very delight of it. Were is it? 

—He is in country 

—Give a seat to the gentilman 

—It is not necessary, it must go to make a visit hard by 
—You are too in haste 


Perhaps one wishes to make a morning visit: 


—Is your master at home? Is it up? 

—No sir, he sleep yet 

—I go make that he get up 

—How is it, you are in bed yet? 

—Yesterday at evening, I was to bed so late that I 

may not rising me soon that morning 

—Well! what have you done after the supper? 

—We have sung, danced, laugh, and played - 

—What game? 

—To the picket 

—I am no astonished if you get up so late 

—Adieu, my deer, I leave you. If can to see you at 

six clock to the hotel from ***, we swill dine 

together 

A strong personality emerges from these dialogues. It is 
that of an inquisitive, fussy, but congenial and clubbable 
soul, a sort of Portuguese Pepys delighting in gossip and 
food and wine and company. For instance, “With a hair 
dresser”: 

—Master hair dresser, you are very lazy. If you not 

come sooner, I shall leave you to 

—Shave-me 

—Your razors are them well? | 

—Comb-me quickly; don’t put me so much pomatum. 

—What tell me? all hairs dresser are newsmonger 


One can see all his qualities in “For to ask some news’: 


—Is it true what is told of master M***? 

—I have heard that he hurt mortally 

—I shall be sowow of it, because he is a honestman — 
—Which have wounden him? 

—Two knaves who have attacked him 

—Do know it why? | 

—The noise run that is by to have given a box on 
the ear to a of them 

—TI believe it not 

—Are you too many amused to the ball last night? 
—Plenty much, and Madame L*** has call for me 
your news 


and in “For to dine”: 


—Sit down here by me. Do you like soup? 
—Gentilman, will you some beans? 

—Peter, uncork a Porto wine bottle 

—Sir, what will you to? 

—A pullet’s wing 

—I trouble you to give me a pear 

—This seems me mellow : 

—Taste us rather that liquor, it is good for the stomach 
—I am too much obliged to you, is done 


Fonseca’s studious youth were not to be contented with 
a mastery of English. Other European languages were of 
concern to them: : 


—How is the french? Are you too learned now? 
—No too much, I know almost nothing 
—They tell howeuver that you speak very well 
—These which tell it they mistake one’s 
—Not apprehend you, the french language is not 
difficult 
No matter how difficult these languages might be to ac- 
quire, a man with a command of foreign tongues was a 
man to be envied: 
aes is that gentilman who you did speak by and 
2 
—Is a German 
—I did not think him Englishman 
—He is of the Saxony side 
—He speak the french very well 
—Tough he is German, he speak so much well 
italyan, spanish and english, that among the Italyans 
they think him Italyan, he speak the french as the 
Frenches himselves. The Spanishesmen believe him 
-Spanishing, and the Englises, Englisman. 
—It is difficult to enjoy well so much several languages 


Even the linguistic paragon discussed in the previous 
dialogue could well be at a loss for words when presented 
with an unsatisfactory horse by a rascally servant. Not so 
the Fonseca of “For to ride a horse”: 

Here is a horse who have a bad looks. Give me 
another; I will not that. He not sall know to march, 
he is.pursy, he is foundered. Don’t you are ashamed 
to = me a jade as like? he is undshoed, he is with 
nails up, it want lead to the farrier. He go limp, he 
is disable, he is blind. That saddle shall hurt me. 

The stirrups are too long, very shorts. Stretch out 

the stirrups, shorten the stirrups. The saddles girths 

are roted, what bat bridle? Give me my whip. 

Fasten the cloak-bag and my cloak 

Having disposed of the thoroughly chastened servant 
and the blind horse, one could journey forth into the coun- 
try to do “The fishing”: 

—That pond it seems me many multiplied of fishes. 

Let us amuse rather to the fishing 

—Here, there is a wand and some hooks 

—Silence! there is a superb perch! Give me quick the 

rod. Ah! there is, it is a lamprey 

—You mistake you, it is a frog! dip again it in the 

water 

—Perhaps I will do better to fish with the leap 

—Try it! I desire that you may be more happy and 

more skilful who acertain fisher, what have fished all 

day without to can take nothing 


If the disappointments of the fishing are too much to 
take or if one were unfortunate enough to fall in the water 
while dipping a frog, it could become necessary “For to 
swim”: 

—Sir, do you row well? 

—He swim as a fish 

—I swim on the cork. It is dangerous to row with 

bladders, becauses its put to break 

—I row upon the belly on the back and between two 

waters: I know also to plunge 

—I am not so dexterous that you — 

—Nothing is more easy than to swim; it do not what 

don’t to be afraid of 

—Tel undress us 

—The weather it is cloudy it lighten, I think we go 

to have storm 

—Go out of the water quickly 


- But life cannot be entirely devoted to pleasure. The sor- 
did realities of life can impel even this devotee of food and 


a 


fun to have dealings “With a banker”: 
—I have the honour to present you a ex-change letter 
draw on you and endorsed to my order 
—I can’t to accept it seeng that I have not nor the 
advice neither funds of the drawer 
—It is not yet happened it is at usance 
—I know again the signature and the flourish of my 
correspondent; I will accept him to the day of the 
falling comprehend there the days of grace, if at 
there to that occasion I shall received theirs orders 
No doubt baffled by this reply, the client resorts to a simpler 
monetary request: 
—Would you have so good as to give me some 
England money by they louis? 
—With too much pleasure 


There are many other examples of how to manage the 
commerce and pleasures of the world and, if, by any remote 
chance, these should fail the aspiring English speaker, he or 
she can reflect on higher matters expressed so well in 
familiar idiotisms. For example, who could fail to find 
solace and wisdom in the saying “After the paunch comes 
the dance’? 

_ Fonseca’s book ends, with perfect appropriateness, 
with an absolutely useless index. However, it would do him 
an injustice to close on such a negative note. Much more 
suitable as an epitome of his friendly philosophy and love of 
language and learning is this passage from “With a book- 
seller”: 

—But why, you and another book seller, you does 

not to imprint some good works? 

—Ther is a reason for that, it is that you cannot 

sell its. The actual liking of the public is depraved 

they does not read who for to amuse one’s self ant 

but to instruct one’s 

—But the letter’s men who cultivate the arts and 

sciences they can’t to pass without the books 

—A little learneds are happies enough for to may to 

satisfy their fancies on the literature 

Amen to that, speaking as one happy learned whose 
fancies have been satisfied often by this marvelous book. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“The defendant, Mrs. —, sat straight and stiff in her 
chair awaiting the verdict of the jury. When it came, her 
face belied no emotion.” [from a news broadcast on Radio 
Station WSYR, Syracuse, New York, at 3:30 p.m. on 
December 8, 1980. Submitted by John R. Vogt, of that 
city.] 


“After the death of her father as a young child, her 
mother moved the family to Durban, South Africa, to be 
near relatives.” [from a biographical note about Juliet 
Prowse in TV Week, Chicago Tribune, June 15, 1980. Sub- 
mitted by I. Taubenfligel, Chicago.] 


“Police report that a robber jumped up on the counter 
of a bar in East Los Angeles the other day and shouted, 
‘This is a holdup,’ in both English and Spanish.” [From The 
Los Angeles Times, April 28, 1981. Submitted by Egdon T. 
Margo, Reseda, California. And there are some who would 
question the benefits of the teaching of foreign languages in 
Americal] 
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G. W. Turner on 
Antipodean English 


New Australian 
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Among the very early settlers in South Australia were 
groups of Old Lutheran refugees from Eastern Germany. 
Notable among these were the settlers in the wine-growing 
Barossa Valley, where for a long time the German language 
was current in a form gradually becoming distinctive 
enough to warrant the name Barossadeutsch. Time and two 
wars, with the accompanying hostility to German settlers, 
have left little but a few relics to give local color to tourists 
(“Wir machen die alte German Mettwurst die best in der 
Welt” proclaimed a notice seen outside a shop in Truro, just 
north of the Barossa Valley, in 1975). 

A number of German words have become current in 
general South Australian English (mettwurst, leberwurst or 
liverwurst, and the ubiquitous fritz, for example, all des- 
cribing types of sausage), but spelling, especially in words 
containing -ie-, is often so uncertain that a correspondent in 
the local newspaper felt obliged to point out that a Wiener 
Schnitzel has nothing to do with wine and a Liedertafel 
need not be sorrowful. The writer went on to express relief 
that an annual gymkhana in Hahndorf, near Adelaide, called 
the Schuetzenfest, had not, as it might have been, been 
called a Schiessenfest! 

The reference to Truro reminds us that not all immi- 
grants, even in the Barossa region, were German. Cornish- 


men were prominent, especially in South Australian mining 


districts. Early migration was, however, predominantly 
British, even though there were enough exceptions to pro- 
vide material for a book Non-Britishers in Australia (Mel- 
bourne, 1927), by a Scandinavian, J. Lyng. 

It is since World War II that migration has become a 
flood, and the earlier predominance of North European 
migrants has been less evident. Italians and Greeks are 
prominent among these new Australians. Only two cities in 
the world, Athens and Salonika, have more speakers of 
Greek than Melbourne, and none, not even Valletta, has 
more speakers of Maltese. Australia’s linguistic resources 
have rapidly become greatly enriched, though the mono- 
lingual habit remains unshaken in most English-speaking 
Australians. 

These new languages, particularly Italian, have not 
failed to influence Australian English, especially in food 
terms. Though the words cannot be said to have entered 
English, Australians are at least now familiar with signs on 
shops reading pasticceria or macelleria. More firmly 
established as English words are lasagna (always in my ex- 
perience used in the singular in Australia) and gelato or 
gelati, and even, though less frequently, gnocchi or 
tortellino. Now the Australian may buy bratwurst, cevap- 
cini, halva, or moussaka in the take-away shop on the way 
home. | | 

Linguists (notably Michael Clyne of Monash Univer- 
sity, especially for German) have not failed to exploit the in- 
finite variety of sociolinguistic material now available. Not 
only is English enriched by new words, but the transplanted 
languages themselves also undergo changes, so that such 
new variants as “Australitalian” enter the linguist’s social 
laboratory. These new varieties might themselves produce 
subvarieties. Thus German speakers might call a eucalyptus 
gum-tree, gum, Gumbaum or Gummibaum, the differences 
being determined mainly by the locality of the speaker. Add 
to all this the kind of German a Latvian might use to com- 
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municate with a Hungarian and the kinds of English used 
when one or both participants in a conversation have little 
experience in English, and the range of data available to the 
linguist. becomes clear. 

So we find the Italian writing home “e longo tempo 
che non ti scrivo” where standard Italian would require “é 
da molto tempo,” or a German speaker might say “Ich kann 
es nicht remembern.” In Australitalian, a boy or girl might 
be called boi or ghélla rather than ragazzo or ragazza. Such 
borrowed words might be naturalized enough to be in- 
flected as native Italian words; the Italian boi might say 
faitavo ‘I was fighting.’ 

There is a price for multilingualism. Many people, 
especially Southern European women or newcomers, such 
as Vietnamese, are cut off from society by a lack of English. 
Australia must now, at a time of educational cutbacks, find 
the resources to develop courses in English as a Second 
Language, so that our linguistic enrichment is not gained at 
the price of loneliness and despair for the linguistically 
isolated. 
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S? Yes! 


Barbara R. DuBois 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 


My husband doesn’t like to be consulted as a plastic 
man, though he is an expert. Mild mannered he is, patient 
he is, good with glue he is, but not malleable. One col- 
league who unintentionally offends him calls himself a 
member of an electronic group, which makes us think of 
loud guitars rather than transistors. A memo arrived at my 
office from an explosive expert, who sounds too irascible for 
me to deal with, but perhaps my serene spouse will be able 
to handle him. 

An explosive expert doesn’t frighten me as much, 
however, as an “Explosive Truck Route.” Ever since seeing 
that sign, I have taken the alternate road. Friends that I’ve 
warned assure me that it isn’t the whole route that is 
hazardous; a later sign makes it clear: “Explosive Truck In- 
spection Yard.” Only the trucks may explode. Or only the 
yard? Well, at least not the whole highway. 

Town is safer, but still confusing: the drugstore boasts 
a new cosmetic salesperson. Is she more beautiful than. her 
predecessor? Or is he more handsome? A shop advertises in- 
struction in stripping for antique lovers. I guess senior citi- 
zens can take lessons in anything these days. A want ad calls 
for an antique judge; it takes one to know one? 

At school we have an athletic director; good, I hate to 
see flabby coaches setting a bad example for the youngsters. 
Fortunately, the teaching of Latin and Greek is fading, and 
I won't have to hear students refer to the classic professor 
much longer—as if he were a Thunderbird. But our son just 
broke the news that he is studying to become an inverte- 
brate expert. Why can’t he be like his father? 


“A Gross Durham Budget Of $3,887,323 Readied” 
[Headline in The Middletown (Conn.) Press, May 1, 1981, 
p. 17. Submitted by John D. Thomas, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. No editorializing, please!] 


Fringe Benefits 


W. Clark Hendley 
University of Missouri, K.C. 


EL, veryone knows that teachers teach and professors 
profess for something other than the money involved. 
Readers of VERBATIM would not be surprised to learn that 
some members of our brotherhood have discovered a fringe 
benefit of the profession—one not included in the usual 
benefit packages put together by academic institutions. This 
fringe benefit, believe it or not, is theme grading. Allow me 
to explain. 

Theme grading in and of itself is, of course, often con- 
sidered one of the drawbacks of teaching. The work is slow, 
tedious, and often repetitious. While grading, however, the 
earnest searcher after solecisms, malapropisms, barbarisms, 
and the like often discovers that hobby and job coincide, 
and the result is a fringe benefit not even dreamed of in the 
personnel office. | 

I have been collecting such fringe benefits for several 
years, and this seems a good time to share some of my col- 
lection with readers who are equally entertained by gram- 
matical and linguistic absurdities. First, however, a few 
words of explanation are appropriate. All of my examples 
are taken from papers written outside of class; thus, they 
presumably contain well-thought-out ideas and are carefully 
worded to achieve the maximum effect. All represent the 
lucubrations of upperclassmen, advanced students of litera- 
ture. Like gemstones found in a slagheap, they come rough 
and unpolished, in all their native glory. | 

The reach for the sublime is one of the greatest pitfalls 
for the tyro writer. Reaching for new heights can yield 
greater depths, as in this example: “For hundreds of years, 
the world dreamed of landing on the moon, and Jules Verne 
wrote many a story about the possibility. The idea so in- 


trigued man that in 1969, man walked onto the moon for 


the first time. Death rays in literature become lasers in real 
life, which are useful at this time.” Ordinarily, one might 
wish that the death ray would have put a merciful end to 
that final sentence. However, from the perspective of the 
weary paper grader, that sentence is a fringe benefit, giving 
new energy to carry on. Another route to the sublime 
chosen by the novice is through mastery of polysyllabic dic- 
tion: “Coleridge in his reverie captures briefly unrestricted 
and spontaneous imagery, and it seems to proliferate flow- 
ingly as he progresses.” 

The opposing tendency is the desire for pithiness, the 
search for the epigrammatic statement or bon mot. The stu- 
dent finds this especially tempting after reading eighteenth- 
century poetry. “If a man does not bear false fronts, neither 
should a woman,” writes one student. Another student sums 
up the situation of one of Wordsworth’s characters quite 
succinctly: “Luke decaded morally while away.” 

Some students accept the challenge to think of their 
papers as an argument, and they attempt to prove their 
points through logic and sound reason: “The Wife of Bath is 
a liberated woman,” writes one observer of the social scene 
in literature. “She rides her horse straddle—another point in 
her liberateness.” With the knowledge that the best poetry 
usually employs imagery to relate the reader to the sensory 
experience of the poem, the beginning prose stylist seeks the 
pictorial and the concrete: “The hero . . . must also be able 
to suffer and feel pain throughout the plots and crevices of 
the story he is involved in.” Another would-be critic at- 
tempts to explain Hamlet’s complex feelings toward his 


Sd 


mother: “We see that Hamlet loves his mother dearly but is 
very disappointed in her because she jumps into incestuous 
sheets so soon after her husband’s death.” 

The most common poetic device applied to. expository 
writing is the use of figurative language. “During the mid- 
dle parts of the seventeenth century the Parliament of Eng- 
land stood out like a sore thumb on the hand of 
journalism,” expounds one student. Another student em- 
ploys similar pathological imagery. “It was a sore spot on 
the body of the government, and speculation exists that this 
branch may eventually evolve away as useless.” 

Sometimes it is hard to know what effect the writer is 
hoping to achieve. I assume that the following sentence is 
aimed at metaphorical expression, and yet the result leaves 
me somewhat puzzled: “Politics was just beginning to blos- 
som in England and the whole land was on the rhetorical 
bandwagon.” And occasionally the writer achieves an effect 
not intended. For example, in writing about Good Queen 
Bess, one student concludes: “Elizabeth, though victorious 
in war, was growing old and weakened by internal unrest.” 
Actually, this idea might be more nearly true than its 
author ever dreamed. ; 

Poets choose words in part for their sounds, a technique 
that students often attempt in their own writing. A young 
Swinburnian writes: “The final section of the poem ends 
with a proliferation of alliteration,” and another con- 
tributes, “This weed of self greed is outgrowing his com- 
passionate senses.” 

The mechanics of sentence construction is the downfall 
of many an earnest writer. It is difficult to pay attention to 
such minutiae as dangling modifiers when you are writing 
about august subjects: “Lambasted by some critics as the 
most tainting aspect of his literary repertoire, it is my opi- 
nion that these poems are his most violent outburst of his 
characteristic loathing of hypocrisy and _ foolishness.” 
Another writer seeks to avoid a cliché by use of the word 
“proverbial,” an approach often used; but he, too, ends up 
dangling precariously: “Like the proverbial glass house, in 
those days no one wanted to be the first to start the name 
calling.” | 
The inadvertent misuse of a word has been a staple of 
comedy ever since Mrs. Malaprop popularized the tech- 
nique. “It was the strength of their love that made Luke’s 
leaving bareable,” writes one student of the same Luke who 
decaded away above. “I doubt anyone would vie he wrote 
these poems strictly in jest,” writes another. My files also 
yield “it was her destination that made her so affectionate” 
and “next he uses the same approach with the woman 
which concretes his sexual suggestions.” 

The redemptive fringe benefit of a dull paper need not 
be anything as large as a word: a single letter mistakenly 
added or changed may be enough to translate the grader’s 
boredom to sheer joy. For example, the correct (and very 
undomestic) Jane Austen is summed up in these words: 
“Austen also deals with the concept of breading and ill- 
breading in her work,” a startling idea which conjures up 
an image of the great satirist directing her attention to the 
proper way to prepare a veal cutlet. A misplaced letter may 
be a Freudian slip or the result of hasty typing, but for the 
weary reader it really doesn’t matter, for the result is the 
same. Perhaps, for example, this student is making an edi- 
torial comment even greater than he planned when he 
states, “Defoe wrote simply and sometimes crudly.” And 
Freud would surely have enjoyed this sentence: “The first 
scene I would like to analize occurs in Heart of Darkness.” 
Fielding, we learn, “drove home the correspondence be- 
tween his work and the classics . . . through parodies of 
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Homeric smiles.” Given that Fielding once suggested that 
satire was a mirror which the reader held up to his face in 
the privacy of his own closet, it is wonderful to think of 
Fielding himself leering into his own looking glass as he at- 
tempted to achieve the perfect Homeric grin. 

One writer is quite frank in highlighting punctuation 
as a source of his difficulties: “The work definately needs 
close reading to be understood. It would be possible to read 
quickly through the passage, I suppose, but definately dif- 
ficult. The first line alone contains two semi colons and an 
exclamation point.” 

Once solecisms are seen as one of the important fringe 
benefits of this business, there is an unavoidable tendency to 
begin recording the most significant examples. It is my own 
informal observation that many English professors have 
their own private collections stashed away in a desk drawer 
where they are always accessible. Herewith a few of my 
favorites: 

As with any controversy, one person’s meat is another 

one’s poison. 

The impeccable strength of both characters is unques- 

tionable as well. 

Her concerns for God are somewhat warped for her 

own beneficial meaning. 

Shakespeare develops a parallel of images. 

The Wife of Bath (Bath is dead) .. . 

He deftly shakes up the reader when Gulliver jour- 

neys to the land of the Brobdingnagians and looks up 

the great chain of being. 

Lear perceives his mistake in obstracizing Cordelia 

and doweniie Goneril and Regan with filial devo- 

tion and favor. 

The second image that Othello visualizes himself in is 

in the role of being slightly above human. He pic- 

tures himself in a prerogative manner. 

He thunders, that before he crys and give in to his 

despicable disdainful daughters, and give them the 

satisfaction of knowing that they have broken the 
pride of a king and brought him to his knoble knees 
and made him plead, and wail, and beseech them 
that his mind would shatter into a countless number 
of subconsciousness: and I will go mad; and in fact, 
King Lear does go mad. 
Finally, the plot everges. 


And so, perhaps, does the reason teachers teach. As the 
eager student struggles to express himself, the theme grader 
discovers a hidden prize—the fringe benefits not written in- 
to any contract. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“4-Hour Service: In by 8 Out by 2. [From the window 
of a dry-cleaner’s in San F rancisco. Tempus fugit.] 


“Original Joe’s #2.” [Name of a well-known restaurant 
in San Francisco. This and the preceding submitted by Dr. 
William K. Redican, San Francisco.] 


“However, several witnesses testified that Hudson was 
alone in his office that night at various times with one or 
more of the three women.” [From The (Charleston, S.C.) 
News and Courier, February 26, 1981. Submitted by Mc- 
Coll Pringle, Charleston. It seems increasingly difficult to 
find any privacy at all these days.| 


@ 
Pleonasties 


Harold J. Ellner, M.D. 
Richland, Washington 


“It was minus twenty degrees below zero,” tautologi- 
cally reported the ham operator from Minnesota. Shall we 
accept this as merely a pleonasm (unnecessary repetition) or 
nitpickingly consider it a double negative and record the 
temperature at plus 20? 

Pleonasms pervade every aspect of communication. At 
times they are intentionally used for emphasis, at times for 
verbosity, and on other occasions are just honest mistakes. 
In that the author is a urologist and a sports fan, note of 
many of these pleonasm has been made in these areas. They 
are, however, everywhere. i 

It is time to institute the Pleonastic Putdown (“Pleo- 
nasty”) to rebel, as would Edwin Newman and John Simon, 
against verbosity. It will not earn the putter-down (pleo- 
nasticist) much cordiality, but it may help defend the 
language. 

W. C. Fields, who objected to almost everyone, was 
reputed to have set the style when he refused to work for a 
studio he thought to be Jewish-run. “No,” he was told, “the 
president is Roman Catholic.” “That’s the worst kind,” re- 
joined Fields. Prejudicial, yes, but a decisive pleonasty. 

Washington’s new Governor, John Spellman, not above 
an occasional pleonasm, issued certificates of gratitude to 
his supporters, “. . . in appreciation and recognition of your 
significant contribution to my successful election. . . .” One 
wonders what constitutes an unsuccessful election. Shakes- 
peare's Falstaff, in Henry IV, referred to “an ’Ebrew Jew,” 
undoubtedly for emphasis. 

Here, then, are some pleonasms heard, recorded, and 
furnished with a suggested pleonasty for each: 


Medical 
This room costs $200 to the patient. 
else? 


A positive culture was obtained for Strep. 
was there, it was positive. 


Scrotal masses in the male 
in the male. 


These tests, when performed, gave normal results. 
More so than if they were not performed. 


The urodynamics of urology That’s the nicest kind 
in the whole specialty. 


Then, appropriate treatment was instituted. Better 
than inappropriate any time. 


Many white cells, too numerous to count Glad you 
said it was many; it helped. 


A diagnostic x-ray film Are any otherwise? 


The yp eiost had a complicated clinical course. It 
would have been worse if nonclinical. 


Clinically, the pain diminished. That’s the best way 
for it to happen. 


He'd undergone a previous prostatectomy. Most are. 


It has been shown in the past by Paulsen et al... . 
A large number of his findings were in the past . . . 


Ureteral reduplication Don’t you mean duplication? 
An admixture Mixture? 
Foreshortening Shortening? 


A prior surgeon did it. Certainly not a future 
one... 


To whom 
If Strep 


Yes, they predominate 


He claimed marked subjective improvement. If he 
claimed it, it had to be subjective. 


Under appropriate anesthesia We have no inappro- 
priate anesthesiologist. 


This is the first drug of choice. How does this 
differ from the drug of choiceP 


There was still persistent disease. Still disease? 
Persistent diseaseP Take your choice. 


He gained 14 pounds in weight. Certainly not in 
height or in British currency. 


It was a totally complete excision. Thats how I 
want my total (or complete) one. 


Skin rash Bad place for one. 


Dr. James Kildare, M. D. Which shall we drop, the 
Dr. or the M. D.? 


The male prostate gland Needless to say.. . 


Absolutely no blood loss at all That clears a linger- 
ing doubt. 


Past history Ah, yes, much history is found there. 
Yellow jaundice Of all hues, the most ominous. 


His motor movements weren’t good. But wait until 
you see his sensory ones. 

Liver cirrhosis The worst kind! 

Some few specimens Which shall we drop, some or 
fewP 

Abdominal ascites. In that ascites means free fluid 

in the abdomen, abdominal is superfluous. 


Mentally insane Far worse than physically .. . 


Sports 
He made 20 in a row without a miss. Twenty in a 
row would be hard to swing with one or two misses. 
(Cosell): Why do you persist in keeping on playing? 
Well, Howard, I persist in playing because I want to 
keep on playing. 
In good field position Are there any non-field posi- 
tions in this gameP 
Face mask I’m glad you explained that; I was 
thinking “elbow mask.” 
He'll try a 44-yard field-goal attempt. What's 
wrong with the reverse? Can he attempt a tryP 
This is their first offensive possession [also, first 
offensive play from scrimmage.] The defensive team 
does not possess. Nor does it run any plays from 
scrimmage. 
They got a whole full minute time out. There are 
full minutes and full minutes. Give me a whole full 
minute any time. 


Five seconds on the clock Anywhere else? 
Deflected away Where else can it be deflected? 


He was awarded the patie ball. As distinguished 
from the ungame ball: 


General 
To recoil back It’s the forward recoiling that’s 
dangerous. 


The ethnic background of the people Could it be of 
anyone else? 

Past experience has shown... That's the most 
enriching kind. : 

Just merely Reminiscent of “Just Merely a Song at 
Twilight.’ 


ad 


The end result How final can you get? 


The sight was pleasing to the eye. And to none of 
the other senses. 


Mental anguish That's anguish in the extreme. 


Last and final curtain call Superseding the first and 
final? 


Affix the necessary postage. The Post Office will not 
deliver letters faster with the unnecessary postage. 


The basic fundamentals That's really fundamental. 
A justice court Some dispense other services. 
He’s a human person. Glad to know! 


Positive affirmative action The negative type never 
worked. 


(Kissinger): A hypothetical situation that doesn’t 
exist... Give me one that exists every time. 


An prea tee surprise And how do you like your 
surprises! 


A quick minute Is that a sub-60 second one? 


To successfully pass an exam Only our best stu- 
dents pass them that way. 


He kicked his feet. In contrast to other appendages? 
A crooked racketeer Give me the honest kind. 

A visual sight Like an auditory hearing? 

Add on_ As opposed to subtract off? 

From whence Whence is enough! 


You may purchase the property from the seller. 
He’d be the logical choice. 


A perverted sex-offender The nonperverted type is 
not quite as dangerous. 


I took it with my own hands. [Saw it with my own 
eyes. Knew it in my own mind.] And nobody else's! 


Punctured a hole in The work, obviously, of a 
crude puncturer. 


Orbited around Drop around any time. 

A new innovation Enough of those old ones! 

A new recruit Veteran recruits are in short supply. 
Foot pedal Is that like a hand handle? 


: short three-letter word The long kind will never 
0. 


Cancel it out Anyway, don’t include it in. 

A oe picture Does this differ from a 
photograph 

G.I. Issue Is it Government Issue issue you meanP 


Therapy treatments What's wrong with plain old 
therapy? Or treatmentsP 


First introduction Does this differ from an introduc- 
tion? 


Just Plain Bad English 
The average age was 29 years old. 
Removed out 
Thank you for joining with us 
Killed him dead 
Blood loss was two units of blood. 


There is little question that an undercurrent of sarcasm 
exists (a current that “runs” is a pleonasm) in pleonasties. 
They should be uttered smilingly and jocularly in the 
“spoonful of sugar” spirit. Although imperfect, pleonasties 
constitute a mechanism of reaction unavailable to recipients 
of the meaningless “Have a nice day” or of discourses heavi- 
ly laced with “y’know” and “hopefully.” 7 
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Boris Randolph 
Los Angeles, California 


The one hundred and one English words defined below 
can all be made up from the letters contained in the word 
VERBATIM. You may use the letters only as often as they oc- 
cur in VERBATIM itself, namely, once in a word. After you 
find the one hundred and one, you may wish to see how 
many others you can find on your own. There are quite a 
few. 


Lincoln’s “Honest” nickname ee ae 
Fish lure 
. Hearing tool Ahi ae 
. Gershwin the lyricist os ae en 
. Coffin-holder 
. Actress Murray’s first name eI Ie 
. Male sheep \ 
. Actress Le Gallienne’s first name ds Sie 
. Body bone : ee a 
10. Column of light 

11. Encourage 

12. Circumference 

13. Marie Wilson’s famous role 
14. Naked 

15. Vitality 21a eee 
16. Purpose Sik ee 
17. Streetcar 

18. Husband or wife 
19. Small movie part =: agen 
20. Edge ay eee 
21. Take in as food Lae 
22. Ceremony 
23. Compete Tae naa 
24. Atmosphere | ees 
25. French master 
26. Beverage Seite gran 
27. Drinking place —— 
28. Small contribution 
29. Paper measure 

30. Bad boy 

31. Deep mud 

32. Wheel covering 
33. Precious resin 

34. Mother 

35. Degree of speed 
36. Baseball tool Bo oe 
37. Dinner check Ste 
38. Anger 7 eS 2 
39. Kind of word 
40. French boy friend Rie Rear oe 
41. Let out 

42. Female horse 
43. Took in as food im tex es 
44. Bolt or pin 7 
45. Very courageous 

46. Italian river 

47. Heavy spar 

48. Beef, pork or such 
49. Move rapidly 

50. Talk like a madman 
51. Thing 

52. Another edge 

53. Rodent Bee Fe 
54. 100 square meters Sere ss 
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55. Italian street eet GENE 
56. Turkish inn 
57. Turkish title 
58. Game playing group 
59. Antoinette’s first name 
60. Reduce 
61. Hail! eet fee 
62. Animal domesticator 
63. Deserve 
64. French girl friend 
65. Polar animals 
66. Spoil St IS 
67. Breast-holder Serene Wie 
68. Scotch cap in eee or 
69. A variant of 13 above | 
70. Market 
71. Hoarfrost 
72. Cravat id See eaee 
73. Body limb grit 
74, What a clock measures 
75. Famous Irish queen eee 2 
76. Soft French cheese 
77. Black sticky stuff as 
78. Fresh-water fish 
79. Eye drop 
80. Beautiful work eer 
81. Floor covering ee 
82. Pope’s headdress 
83. Musical rhythm 
84. Send 
85. Period of time a 
86. Make neat 
87. Metrical poetical foot 
88. Declare as true 
89. Sink teeth into 
90. Biblical weed 
91. Entertainer Parks, first name 
92. Ward off 
93. Angry | 
94. Comedian Conway’s first name <i an 
95. Indian group 
96. Greek letter 
97. Large tank = seep 
98. Another Greek letter fetes 
99. Bandleader Shaw’s firstname == #  _____.___ 
100. Wager aa 
101. Encountered ae Ok 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“CORRECTIONS: An article in The Living Section on 
Wednesday about decorative cooking incorrectly described a 
presentation of Muscovy duck by Michel Fitoussi, a New 
York chef. In preparing it, Mr. Fitoussi uses a duck that has 
been killed.” [From The New York Times, April 25, 1981, 
p. 25. Submitted by James J. Storrow, Jr., New York City. 
Now they tell me! Here, I'd tried a ruptured duck, left over 
from World War II, a lame duck, left over from the Carter 
administration, a Wild Duck, supplied by my butcher, 
Henrik Ibsen, a Peking duck, which just kept looking at me, 
somewhat reproachfully, as I tried to decorate it, and a cold 
duck, which persisted in trying to get back into its bottle.] 


OBITER DICTA 


soon I am going to quit my job in state government 
and become a full-time artist. One of the reasons I’m going 
to do this is so that my entire daily vocabulary will consist 
of words like weft and indigo. My goal in life is never again 
to suggest that a community maximize its resources. What 
can I possibly mean? If I mean the city should recycle old 
newspapers, why don’t I say so? 

The watchdogs of the English language are trying to 
help us tighten up our thoughts and hence our utterances. 
The trouble is, we in government and education (I am in 
both, alas!) sincerely think we understand each other. I'll 
give you an example. I recently asked several of my col- 
leagues to send me a list of topics on which they could speak 
or give workshops. The responses I got can be divided into 
three categories. Perfectly Clear contains Pruning Orna- 
mental Trees, the Fitting and Care of Hearing Aids, and 
Furniture Refinishing. Wonderful. The second category, 
Ambiguous, includes Parent Involvement, Human Poten- 
tial, Process Consultation, Results Management Techniques 
and, my favorite, Multi-cultural Education at the Com- 
munity Level. People are going to sign up for workshops 
with these titles. What do they think they are going to get? 
Will they be disappointed if parent involvement doesn’t 
mean ‘involvement with each other,’ but rather ‘helping the 
first-grade teacher design bulletin boards’? The third cate- 
gory isn't terribly offensive, just incomplete. I call it Need 
More Information. The topics in this group are a peculiar 
form of professional shorthand, rich in meaning to those 
whose salaries come from a common funding source but a 
mystery to the rest of us. Some examples are Prevention 
Education, Accessibility, Token Economies, and Com- 
munity Action. I found out that prevention means ‘pre- 
vention of delinquency and/or drug and alcohol abuse.’ Ac- 
cessibility is ‘the ease with which physically handicapped 
people can get into buildings.’ Token economies are not the 
economic systems of the third-world countries: incredible as 
it seems, token economies refers to ‘the modification of peo- 
ple’s behavior by rewarding desirable actions with tokens 
which can later be exchanged for junk food or whatever.’ 
Community action, it turns out, has a special meaning to a 
host of people. There are community action programs and 
CAP agencies, but they aren’t called that any more (prob- 
ably because community action program agencies sounds 
silly). They are now called human resource development 
councils; they still do community action. If you pin these 
folks down, they admit theirs is a ‘social service program for 
low income.’ (I am not a low income now, but I will be 
soon.) It was only by the most dogged persistence that I 
discovered that one of the things they. can do is tell poor 
people how they can get their homes weatherized—max- 
imize, in fact, their community resources. 

I would like to make all these people carry a pocket 
dictionary and look up the definition of every word they 
use. I think I'll start with the Human Potential Specialist in 
my office. She helps people understand that women should 
get the same job training as men. 


Kathleen Mollohan 
Helena, Montana 


Indian File 


Norman Ward 
University of Saskatchewan 


A person who lives in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, in a 
country named Canada, whose capital is Ottawa, 
can hardly be unaware of the importance of Indian words 
as a source of place names in North America. After inquir- 
ing into the originals of those names, one will also know 
that their pronunciation may have suffered in translation. 
The saskatoon, for example, a delicious fruit that looks like 
a reddish blueberry, was named by the Cree, and in the 
English alphabet its Indian source comes out as misaskwa- 
tomin. A Cree not only would be unlikely to say misaskwa- 
tomin so that it rhymed with saskatoon, but might pro- 
nounce saskatoon itself differently from anybody whose 
mother tongue is English. 

That is perhaps one reason why, apart from hundreds 
of place names (what is the longest distance one can travel 
on this continent without encountering an Indian place 
name?), remarkably few Indian words have entered North 
American vernacular. There may be many local or regional 
exceptions, such as saskatoon itself: if it were not also the 
name of a city, it is doubtful whether the word would be 
often heard outside the berry’s prairie habitat. But more im- 
portant than difficult pronunciations may be the simple his- 
torical fact that Europeans arrived in North America 
already equipped with the words they needed to describe 
what they found. They were familiar with the native 
peoples’ weaponry and modes of transportation and had 
their own terms for a considerable variety of geographical 
phenomena. Few of them were interested in native religious 
beliefs beyond, perhaps, knowing what should be sup- 
pressed. What they did not have were names for places, 
tribes, and languages, and for those they drew on both their 
own history and on Indian words, frequently (judging from 
the comments of authorities on place names) with no clear 
idea of precisely what they meant. They also relied on the 
natives for the words for North American artifacts, flora, 
and fauna with which they were unfamiliar. 

Not all words that sound like adaptations from a native 
tongue or for some reason or other have particularly North 
American, connotations are necessarily of Indian origin. 
Lacrosse is widely regarded as a game played first by In- 
dians, but its name is French, and so is the name of one 
tribe that played it, the Hurons. That ubiquitous denizen of 
the Great Plains, the gopher, honeycombs the earth, and 
the French word for ‘honeycomb’ is gaufre. Shaman comes 
from Russian sources, among others, and palaver is from the 
Portuguese; junco, mesa, palomino, pueblo, and sierra are 
Spanish. We are also indebted to Europeans for several 
words which, while probably of a native origin in this 
hemisphere, nonetheless seem to have entered North Ameri- 
can English with indirect assistance from abroad: French— 
particularly Canadian French—imported toboggan, ruba- 
boo ‘an unappetizing soup made from pemmican,’ babiche 
‘rawhide thongs,’ and togue a regional name for ‘lake trout.’ 
A longer list of more familiar words, generally with Carib- 
bean beginnings, has come down from the Spanish: canoe, 
guano, hammock, maize, tobacco, papaya (or papaw), pon- 
cho, puma, quetzal. (Some of those words, incidentally, 
have made their way into French with identical spellings, 
while others have done so slightly disguised: canoé, hamac, 
mais, tabac.) : , 
No claim is made that the list is complete: consider the 


ill-tempered piranha, or that indispensable source of chicle, 
the sapodilla, not to mention its fellow tree, the guaiacum. 
All of the words cited so far are readily categorized as 
animal, vegetable, or artifact, offering few hints of abstract 
ideas. With occasional exceptions, that generalization holds 
true of words that have entered North American English 
directly from the native languages. From the far north have 
come igloo, kayak, parka, and oomiak. Canadian English, 
naturally enough, contains a few, familiarity with which 
varies greatly even among Canadians: komatik, kudlik, 
mukluk, muktuk, and ooloo, all of them man-made, unlike 
that curious upheaval of Arctic ice called a pingo. 

More southerly peoples than the Innuit (Eskimo is not 
of native origin) have produced or contributed to a substan- 
tially longer list of words in general North American use. 
Some of these are so solidly identified with particular areas 
that their Indian origin is almost forgotten. Of food, there 
are hominy (with its strikingly up-to-date root 
rockahomonie), pemmican, persimmon, pone, quahog, and 
succotash; a feast including some of those on the West coast 
would be a potlatch, a festival particularly associated with 
the Chinook tribe, which gave its name to an unseasonably 
warm winter wind that on short notice sweeps eastwards 
down the mountains and across the central plains. Un- 
touched by a chinook is the muskeg, which lies between 
agricultural and forest lands and the Arctic. 

Some of the wild creatures with Indian names are also 
food: the edible mammals include caribou, moose, and in 
some places opossum, the fishes cisco and muskellunge and 
the less familiar oolichan ‘smelt’ and sauger ‘pike.’ Less 
generally thought of as food, but doubtless eaten, are chip- 
munk, raccoon, skunk, and massasauga ‘a small venomous 
snake of the Great Lakes region.’ Two types of horse are 
identifiably Indian: the appaloosa, historically identified 
with the Palouse River in Washington, and the cayuse. (Pin- 
to, which sounds as if it ought to be Indian, is Spanish.) 
Recognizable artifacts that would be employed in and 
around all these creatures include moccasin, tomahawk, 
wigwam, and, for trade or perhaps ornamentation, wam- 
pum. All of them, of course, could be discussed at 
powwows. 

Native-language words that are specifically associated 
with human beings are even rarer in North American Eng- 
lish than are those related to animals. Squaw and papoose 
are still with us, and still capable to titillating audiences at 
TV sitcoms when applied to non-Indians; but the best- 
known designation for a male warrior, brave, is of English 
and French extraction. The greenhorn is seen in a rarely 
heard word of Chinook ancestry, cheechako, and an Algon- 
quian term, sometimes used for cayuse, recognizes friend- 
ship in nitchie, also rare. Tammany Hall took into English 
sachem ‘a chief,’ by using the term for its own political pur- 
poses, and two other Algonquian words, totem and manito, 
which represent, respectively, a clan or family emblem and 
the Great Spirit. 

Manito stands almost alone as a word of native origin 
in the contemporary North American vocabulary which 
does not deal with a live or concrete object, but it shares 
with most of the others a capacity to be spelled and pro- 
nounced in more than one way. For that reason, there is 
sometimes room for doubt about the etymology of an Indian 
word, for if (as George R. Stewart records in Names on the 
Land) the magnificent Merrimack can also be rendered as 
Monumac and Molumac, each with a different meaning, 
there is no reason for surprise if one dictionary says the 
origin of chipmunk is uncertain, while another, equally 
reputable, says it is Algonquian. Since what was sought for 


this article were Indian words in use in English, at first only 
concise dictionaries were consulted, and whole new visitas 
were opened up by the Oxford English Dictionary. That 
opus supplemented one thing the others agreed on, the spell- 
ing of chipmunk, with chipmunck, chipmonk, chipmuk, 
and chipmiuck. Owing to a fault in the paper in my copy, 
the last version is unclear and may even be chipminck. It is 
obscurely comforting to think that it may not matter. 


“The unlearned or foolish phantasticall, that smelles 
but of learnyng (such felowes as have been learned men 
in their daies) will to Latine their tongues, that the sim- 
ple cannot but wonder at their talke, and thynke surely 
thei speake by some Revelacion. I knowe them that 
thynke Rhetorique, to stande wholy upon darke woordes, 
and he that can catche an ynke horne terme by the taile, 
him thei compt to bee a fine Englishe man, and a good 
Rhetotician [sic]. And the rather to set out this folie, I 
will add here suche a letter, as William Sommer himself, 
could not make a better for that purpose... . 

‘Ponderyng, erpedyng, and revolutying with my 

self your ingent affabilitee, and ingenious capaci- 

tee, for mundane affaires: I cannot but celebrate 
and extolle your magnificall dexteritee, above all 

other. For how could you have adepted suche il- 

lustrate prerogative, and dominicall superioritee, if 

the fecunditee of your ingenie had not been so fer- 
tile, and wouderfull pregnaunt. Now therfore 
beeyng accersited, to suche splendent renoume, 

and dignitee splendidious: I doubt not but you 

will adiuuate such poor adnichilate orphanes, as 

whilome ware codisciples with you, and of 
antique familiaritie in Lincolne shire. Among 
whom I beeyng a Scholasticall panion, obtestate 
your sublimitee to extoll myne infirmitee. There is 

a sacerdotall dignitee in my native countrey, con- 

tiguate to me, where I now contemplate: whiche 

your worshipfull benignitee, could sone impetrate 


for me, if it would like you to extend your 
scedules, and collaude me in them to the right 
honorable lord Chauncellor, or rather Archi- 
gramatian of Englande. You knowe my literature, 
you knowe the pastorall oe I obtestate 


your clemencie, to inuigilate thus muche for me 
accordyng to my confidence, and as you know my 
condigne merites, for suche a compendious liuing. 
But now I reliquishe to fatigate your intelligence 
with any more frivolous aie and therfore 
he that rules the climates be euermore your beau- 
treux, your fortresse, and your bulwarke. Amen’ 
“What wise ma readyng this letter, will not take 
him for a very Caulfe, that made it in good earnest, and 
thought by his ynkepot termes, to get good person- 
age. . . . Do we not speake, because we would have 
other to understande us, or is not the tongue geué [given] 
for this ende, that one might know what another 
meaneth? And what unlearned man can tell, what half 
this letter signifieth? Therfore, either we must make a 
difference of Englishe, and saie some is learned Englishe, 
and other some is rude Englishe, or the one is courte 
talke, the other is coutrey speache, or els we must of 
necessitee, banishe al suche affected Rhetorique, and use 
altogether one maner of laguage.” 


— The Arte of Rhetorique (1553), 
Thomas Wilson | 
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Jade for the Jaded 


Mary M. Tius 
Kavala, Greece 


As all punsters know, hag, jade, and nag are words 
with more than one meaning. So is harrow, and when we 
look up one of its meanings, we find a few entries away. the 
word haras, defined as a ‘stud farm or harras,’ derived from 
Old French haraz, from Arabic hara ‘stud, stable.’ This is 
the same word as Turkish hara and probably also Latin 
hara ‘pen or coop for domestic animals; piggery.’ Next, 
looking up harry (from Old English here ‘army,’ akin to 


Gothic harjis ‘host,’ Greek koiranos ‘commander,’ and Old > 


Persian kara ‘army’), we recall that horde comes from 
Turkish ordu ‘army, host’; that Latin armentum means 
‘herd’; that army and order are not unconnected notions. 

Ambling off to jade, we rein in sharply at Panjabi 
jatha an ‘armed band,’ and then again at jaud, Scots for 
‘jade’-—whether the stone or the animal is not stated, 
though Scots yad, yade, and yaud mean ‘mare’ (from Old 
Norse jalda ‘mare, of Finno-Ugric origin). Heigh-ho! 
Turkish at means ‘horse.’ Galloping on to mare, we are 
brought up short at Chinese (Peking) ma® ‘horse’ before ar- 
riving at the mare of nightmare (akin to Croatian mora, 
Old High German and Old Norse mara ‘incubus,’ and remi- 
niscent—at least to us—of French mégére and Greek 
mégaera). Turkish cadt means ‘vampire, hag, witch’; Greek 
tzadogria means ‘hag, witch’; both sound like Hindi jadoo 
or jadu ‘magic.’ Then there is Turkish harin, used only of 
horses, which means ‘jaded, vicious, worn-out’—a fairly 
good description of French haridelle. English harridan has 
lost its French equine connotation but keeps the ‘strumpet- 
hag-jade’ sense. Somewhere along the way to becoming an 
utter hag-harpy, a harridan-nag is a harlot-houri-whore— 
the incubus kind of mare. 

And what of jadestone? While hastening from yaud, 
we stumbled upon Chinese (Peking) yti* ‘jadestone.’ Turkish 
hara ‘stud farm’ also means ‘stone, marble of mottled blue 
or brown.’ Though jade is usually green, it may be whitish, 
and a glance at purple or any other color shows how 
nomadic and unstable color words are. Jasper, for instance, 
can be brown, gray, green, pepper-and-salt, red, or yellow. 
So that Turkish hara may well refer to ‘jadestone’ —especial- 
ly since the Turkish word for ‘jade,’ yeshim, means ‘jasper’ 
and ‘porphyry’ as well. Yeshim probably derives from yeshil 
‘green’ and yash ‘verdant.’ Another Turkish word, toy, 
means not just ‘green’ but also the ‘greater bustard, bittern, 
night heron.’ Toygan means ‘falcon, hawk’; toynak ‘hoof 
turnak ‘claw’; tirmiklamak ‘to rake, harrow’; tay ‘colt’— 
which trots us off to English hagdon, haggard, haglet, har- 
rier, and hawk. 

What we seem to be looking at here is a hostile horde 
of herdsmen-horsemen who hunt with hawks when they’re 
not hacking at and harassing their neighbors. These harsh 
harriers are roving reavers, haiduks who appear as suddenly 
as nightmares, wreak their havoc and then vanish as if by 
magic. Though nothing like as harrowed and hag-ridden as 
the pedestrian peoples in their path, both nags and riders, 
what with all that raiking and roaming, do become jaded— 
the riders especially, since, however hardy a jaunting 
marauder may be, jouncing about on jades is harmful to the 
health. For the resulting kidney disorders—among them, 
renal colic—there is, we are happy to report, a specific: the 
wearing of nephrite, either alone or in combination with a 
hagstone which, because of its unevenness, may, even more 
than the yellowish-bluish-grayish-whitish-green jade, re- 
semble and, therefore, protect against kidney stone. 
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Tenderfeet and Ladyfingers, by Susan Kelz Sperling, vii 
+ 150 pp., illustrated, Viking 1981. $9.95 


Mrs. Sperling’s earlier effort in this genre, Poplollies 
and Bellibones: A Celebration of Lost Words, was well 
received by the word-buff crowd, but I have some appre- 
hension about this one, which consists of a series of brief, 
essay-style explanations and anecdotes about a few hundred 
expressions of English like one foot in the grave, Achilles 
heel, a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, learn by 
heart, and others. If the subject seems to cleave to the 
anatomical, the subtitle explains: “A visceral approach to 
words and their origins.” 

I can say only that I wish the subject had been 
broader, for Mrs. Sperling has included a number of 
metaphors whose sense and origin are so obvious as to make 
reading about them quite redundant. Those expressions that 
do not yield readily to analysis—break a leg!, thumbs 
down, lick one’s chops, and others—are treated well, but 
they are scattered here and there among the obvious. Why 
should anyone need an explanation of the walls have ears or 
a hair-raising experienceP And some of these have been in 
the language for so long that providing a single source in 
certain cases can invite only contumely from those who can 
readily find earlier citations. An attractive book with neatly 
done illustrations by Michael C. Witte, Tenderfeet would 
make a fine gift. fe] 
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SPEAK GERMAN, SPANISH, JAPANESE, CHINESE, 


Arabic, French or 5 other languages like a native. 
Learn on your own from self-instructional courses 
developed by the Foreign Service Institute for U.S. 
State Department personnel. Typical course package 
includes 450-page text, 150-page manual, 11 cassettes 
(16 hrs.) and is equivalent to a college course (cost 
$115). With the FSI’s unique ‘‘pattern drill” learning 
method your cassette player becomes a teaching 
machine.You set your own pace—testing yourself, cor- 
recting errors, reinforcing accurate responses. Em- 
phasis is on learning to speak the language; formal 
grammar is limited to essentials. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Available from: 


BUDIG-FORUM 


Dept.E-29, 145 East 49th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 
(212) 753-1783 


Arabic Loanwords 


Robert Devereux 
Falls Church, Virginia 


A: is well known, English is basically a Germanic 
anguage, deriving its principal grammatical and 
syntactical characteristics, as well as a large part of its 
vocabulary, from its Germanic forerunners. But it has also 
borrowed words lavishly from non-Germanic languages, as 
is evidenced by the inclusion of such words in standard 
English dictionaries. Although a large percentage of these 
loanwords derives from Greek, Latin, and the various 
Romance languages, many lesser known and, to Americans, 
rather exotic languages are also well represented. 

One such fertile source has been Arabic. I frankly have 
no idea of the total number of Arabic loanwords that have 
found their way into English, but it must be very substantial 
indeed. In only a short time, I turned up 400 Arabic loan- 
words by leafing through the pages of the Random House 
Dictionary of the English Language, Webster’s Third New 
International Dictionary, and the Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary. The words range from ones like candy, guitar, 
and syrup, which are so common that they are known to 
every English speaker, even the most uneducated, to the 
avowedly exotic, like figh, khanjar, maksoorah, which are 
likely to be known only by orientalists and/or xenologo- 
philiacs. Between these two ends of the spectrum are the 
moderately familiar (e.g., caliph, mosque, talisman), which 
should certainly be in the recognition vocabulary of any 
educated English speaker, and the slightly unusual (e.g., 
dhow, jennet, wadi), with which at least crossword-puzzle 
fans should be familiar. 

Arabic loanwords have entered the lexicon. of English 
by various paths, including the following: 

1) Directly from Arabic. This route accounts for 222 
(55.5%) of my 400 examples. Included in this number are 
37 that reached Modern English through the filter of Middle 
English. : , 

2) From other languages, which had earlier borrowed 
them from Arabic. About half of these passed through only 
one other language before reaching English; the remainder 
passed through as many as five or six. The immediate donor 
languages include Spanish (43), French (43), Latin (28), 
Hindi (18), Turkish (17), Italian (9), Urdu (5), Persian (4), 
Portuguese (4), and seven others that contributed one each 
(Hebrew, Provencal, Swahili, Javanese, Hungarian, Cata- 
lan, and Yiddish). | | 

Both categories, it should be noted, include some words 
_ that are not true Arabic loanwords, that is, they passed 
through Arabic en route to English, but their origins are 
elsewhere. My 400 examples include 34 such words, of 
which 12 derive ultimately from Persian, 8 from Greek, 4 
from Latin, 3 from Sanskrit, 2 each from Turkish and Cop- 
tic, and one each from Spanish, Aramaic, and Syriac. 

3) As hybrids that incorporate elements both from 
Arabic and from another language. Zinjanthropus, for 
example, combines the Arabic zinj (East Africa) and a 
Latinized form of Greek anthropos (man), while musaceous 
is constructed from the Arabic mawzah ‘banana,’ the Latin 
scientific particle -aceae, and the English adjectival suffix 
-ous. Safflower can be traced back through the Dutch saf- 
floer to the Middle French saffleur to the original saffiore, 
which combines the Arabic asf(ar) ‘yellow’ and the Italian 
fiore ‘flower.’ My 400 examples include five other such 
hybrids. 

Many Arabic loanwords, especially those connected 
with Islam (e.g., hadith, mihrab, wagqf), are simply trans- 


literations of the Arabic originals. But since different in- 
dividuals have different ideas about how the Arabic alpha- 
bet should be transliterated, in many cases there is no single 
“correct” way to spell an Arabic loanword and, instead, 
dictionaries offer several—sometimes as many as five—ac- 
cepted variant spellings. To cite a few examples: ameer, 
amir, emeer, emir; cadi, kadhi, kadi, qadi, qazi; chamsin, 
khamseen, khamsin; fakir, fagir, faquir; gasal, gazel, 
ghasel, ghazal, ghazel; hadj, haj, hajj; hegira, hejira, hijra, 
hijrah; kasida, qgasida; kibla, kiblah, qgibla, qiblah; and 
shaikh, shaykh, sheik, sheikh, sheykh. As an 1846 Punch 
cartoon caption observed, “You pays your money and you 
takes your choice.” 

Many loanwords have been altered beyond recognition. 
Few individuals, I hazard, would be likely, upon seeing the 
Arabic terms gar‘ah yabisah and samt, to discern therein 
the English calabash and zenith. It is, of course, not surpris- 
ing that this is so, for the phonetic demands of a particular 
language often do strange things to words taken in from 
other languages. Many Arabic loanwords have changed not 
only their forms but also their meanings. Alcohol, for exam- 
ple, derives from al-kuhl ‘the powdered antimony’ and 
algebra from al-jabr ‘the bone-setting.. Mummy derives 
from mumiyah ‘asphalt,’ and salep, as unlikely as it may 
seem, from khasyu ‘th tha‘lab ‘fox’s testicles.’ Rahah ‘palm of 
the hand’ has somehow evolved into racket (or racquet) as 
well as into the anatomical term rasceta. 

A special kind of deformation has occurred in the case 
of Arabic loanwords beginning with al, which represents 
the Arabic word for ‘the.’ Alcazar, for example, derives 
from al-qasr ‘the castle’; so when we say “the alcazar,” we 
are, in a sense, really saying “the the castle (or fortress).” 
This deformation is usually associated in people’s minds 
with loanwords that have entered English through Spanish. 
That belief is justified in many cases but not all. My 400 ex- 
amples include 55 with initial al, of which only 22 entered 
English from Spanish. Of the remainder, 9 entered from 
Latin, 8 directly from Arabic, 6 each from French and Mid- 
dle English, 2 from Portuguese, and one from Hebrew. It 
must be noted in all fairness, however, that 14 of these 32 
had first passed through Spanish, where the al was added to 
the basic Arabic word. The 55th word, alconde, is one of 
those hybrids discussed above, being a combination of the 
Arabic al and the Spanish conde. | 

The incorporation of the Arabic al does not occur only 
in loanwords having an initial al. Azimuth, for example, 
derives from al-sumut ‘the directions, and azoth from 
al-za‘uq ‘the quicksilver.’ The explanation lies in a peculiari- 
ty of Arabic: in pronunciation, Arabic words beginning 
with one of the so-called “Sun Letters” (t, th, d, dh, r, z, s, 
sh, s, d, t, and n) assimilate the / of a preceding al. Thus, 
the aforesaid words are written as shown but are pro- 
nounced as-sumut and az-za‘uqg. Lute, which derives from 
al-‘ud ‘the wood,’ is a special case, i.e., only the / of al was 
adjoined. Another special case is aubergine, which derives 
from al-badhinjan ‘the eggplant.’ The latter has also pro- 
vided the English brinjal. 

There are, in fact, numerous examples of two or more 
Arabic loanwords which, in their English versions, differ 
considerably from one another but derive from the same 
Arabic word. Zero and cipher both derive from sifr ‘empty,’ 
for example; wazir has given us not only the transliterated 
wazir but also vizier and alguacil; carob, algarroba, and 
algarrobilla all derive from kharruba; jubbah, jibba, and 
jupe from jubbah; henna, alkanna, and alkanet from hinna; 
and crimson, carmine, alkermes, and kermes from girmiz. 
The list could be extended at length. 
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A Glossary of Dialectical Place-No- 
menclature, To Which is Appended a 
List of Family Surnames Pronounced 
Differently from What the Spelling Sug- 
gests. Robert Charles Hope, 2nd Edi- 
tion, xii + I158pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1883]. 

This is a pronouncing dictionary of Eng- 
lish town and village names, the most 
important river names, and often mis- 
pronounced surnames. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* 
[070113] 


Glossary of Geographical and Topo- 
graphical Terms, Alexander Knox, xl 
+ 432pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (London) 
1904]. 

Arranged alphabetically are more than 
10,000 entries pronounced, defined, and 
explained, with identification of the lan- 
guage or dialect, locality, and even tribe 
where it sprang into use. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* 
[070114] 


Please Use the Order Form 


Special Subjects 


Archaeology 


Dictionary of Terms and Tech- 
niques in Archeology, Sara Champi- 
on, 144pp., Facts On File, 1980. 


At last a dictionary that concentrates on 
the terms used in archaeology (we like 
the archaic spelling) itself and not only 
on the artifacts and cultures examined. 
Perhaps a bit beneath the professional’s 
needs, this book, which seems little on 
the outside, is big on the inside: the defi- 
nitions are clear and exactly the length 
they ought to be. Illustrated. 
Bookshop Price: $15.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $12.80 / £6.40* 
[080101] 


Architecture 


A Dictionary of Architecture and 
Building: Biographical, Historical, 
and Descriptive, Russell Sturgis, 
1,856pp. (3 Vols.), Illustrated, Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (New York) 1902]. 

“The standard dictionary in English, in 
spite of its age.” —Winchell. 


With about 18,500 articles dealing with 
all aspects of the subject, this dictionary 
ranks as the most comprehensive, useful 
work of its kind. More than 65 American 
and foreign authorities contributed arti- 
cles on special subjects. 


VERBATIM Price: $65.00 / £32.50* 
[080201] 


Books 


A General Bibliographical Diction- 
ary, Friedrich Adolf Ebert, translated 
from German by Arthur Browne, xvii + 
2,052pp. (4 Vols.), Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published 
(Oxford) 1837]. | 
An important reference to more than 
24,000 rare or noteworthy books from all 
periods and languages, giving all biblio- 
graphical data as well as bibliophilic in- 
formation like prices, critical or 
historical commentary, and descriptive 
notes about various editions. This work 
should be in the Hbrary of every book 
collector. 
VERBATIM Price: $157.00 / £78.50* 
[080301] 


The Best Books: A Reader’s Guide and 
Literary Reference Book, Being a Con- 
tribution Towards Systematic Bibliog- 
raphy, William Swan Sonnenschein, 
Introduction by Francesco Cordasco, x 
+ 3,760pp. (6 Vols.), Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1910-35]. 

“The value of the work, cited in virtually 
every guide to reference books, is con- 
cisely stated by Archer Taylor in his 
General Subject-Indexes Since 1548: ‘It 
is as good a collection of well-selected 
books as can be made.’ ”’ —Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society, Or. II, 1970. 


VERBATIM Price: $265.00 / £132.50* 
[080302] 


Environment 


Glossary of Environmental Terms 
(Terrestrial), U.S. Army Natick Labo- 
ratories, 149pp., Gale Research Compa- 
ny reprint [originally published 1968]. 
An essential source of information for 
those in environmental research and en- 
gineering, this authoritative handbook 
offers more than 2,000 terms referring to 
“environments on the land surfaces of 
the earth and adjacent portions of the 
oceans and lower atmosphere that have 
direct effect on surface conditions.” Bib- 
liography includes more than 50 DOD 
publications and other official sources. 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* 
[080401] 


Note: We offer books in 
hardcover binding because 
we believe that you prefer 
books in a more durable 
form for hard use and for 
your permanent library. Ex- 
cept for those that are not 


available otherwise, we do © 


not offer paperbound books. 


Mottoes, Slogans, etc. 


A Hand-Book of Mottoes Borne by 
the Nobility, Gentry, Cities, Public 
Companies, etc., and Illustrated 
with Notes and Quotations, Charles 
N. Elvin, viii + 230pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1860]. — : 

An essential work for anyone interested 
in heraldry and medieval history and 
culture. Each of the more than 10,000 
entries includes the full motto in its orig- 
inal form and language, the name and ti- 
tle of the family associated with it and, 
often, a description of the coat of arms, a 
quotation expressing the motto’s senti- 


- ment, and other useful, historical facts. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* ; 
[080502] 


Law 


Legal Thesaurus, William C. Burton, 
xii + 1,058pp., Macmillan, 1980. 


“Now that consumer law demands clari- 
ty and down-to-earth language where 
obfuscating legalese earlier prevailed, 
the Legal Thesaurus should find many 
users among those who prepare ... legal 
agreements that must be made under- 
standable. ...”—Verbatim. 

Bookshop Price: $35.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $28.00 / £14.00* 
[080601] 


The primary source for new 
language and _ reference 


books. 


Military, Nautical, etc. 


Dictionary of Battles, Thomas Ben- 
field Harbottle, vi + 298pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally 
published (New York) 1905]. __ 

This well-known standard lists partici- 
pants, dates, results, and losses on each 
side for more than 1,800 land and sea en- 
gagements from the dawn of history to 
1905. Battles are listed alphabetically — 
and interesting or unusual aspects are 
often provided. 


VERBATIM Price: $23.00 / £11.50* 
[080702] 


An Encyclopaedic Dictionary of 
Science and War, C. M. Beadnell, xviii 
+ 293pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (London) 
1943]. 
A comprehensive, detailed dictionary 
focused on the practical and theoretical 
application of science to warfare. Re- 
plete with cross references and tables, 
the work also offers a list of abbrevia- 
tions and a bibliography. 
VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £13.00. 
[080703] 


The 


VERBATIM. BOOK CLU 


CATALOGUE 


Featuring a Careful Selection of the Best Language Books and the Most Use- 
ful Reference Books Available Today in the English Language for the Dis- 
criminating Bibliophile and Language Enthusiast, the Entire Catalogue 
Listed in Category Order for Maximum Convenience in Choosing the Titles 


Appropriate for the Library of the Discerning Collector. 


—NO MINIMUM PURCHASE 


Words 


General 


Some Curios from a Word-Collec- 
tor’s Cabinet, A. Smythe Palmer, vi + 
197pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London and New 
York) 1907]. 


This important and interesting aailee: 
tion of miscellanea contains information 
collected by Palmer in his extensive 
researches. Each of the 80 sections of 
the book is devoted to a word, expres- 
sion, or series of related words whose 
etymologies are curious and often sur- 
prising. He furnishes details on each 


words provenance, corruption, and 

development, with amazingly full 

documentation. 

VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* 
[010103] 


The Wonder of Words, Isaac Gold- 
berg, 485pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published 1938]. 


Dr. Goldberg offers scholarly analyses of 
divers aspects of language in an interest- 
ing, easily understood manner. Among 
the subjects covered are grammar, ety- 
mology, phonetics, semantics, and the 
prehistory of language. 


VERBATIM Price: $29.00 / £14.50* 
[010104] 


A Dictionary of the First or Oldest 
Words in the English Language, 
Herbert Coleridge, 103pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished 1863]. 

A glossary of approximately 8,000 words 
used in 13th-century books, with explan- 
atory and etymological matter for each, 
plus names of the work in which each 
word appeared. 


VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £13.00* 
[010105] 


REQUIRED— 


The Astonishment of Words, Victor 
Proetz, xxi + 187pp., Univ. ‘of Texas 
ETESS; 1971. 


. [An] anthology ... of memorable 
translations. ... Among the pop stuff 
[Yankee Doodle Dandy in German] are 
nestled gems from Blake, Brooke, E. B. 
and Robert Browning, Burns (Can you 
imagine To a Mouse in German?), Lewis 
Carroll (Alice’s Abenteuer im Wunder- 
land ... and wait till you read ‘Jabber- 
wocky in French and _  German)), 
Chaucer, Coleridge, Dickens, Dickin- 
son, and others .. .”—Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $7.25 /£? 
VERBATIM Price: $6.60 / £3.50* [010107] 


The State of the Language, Leonard 
Michaels and Christopher Ricks, Edi- 
tors, 500pp., Univ. of California Press, 
1979. 


These are papers and essays solicited in 
connection with a symposium on the 
English language held under the aus- 
pices of the English-Speaking Union. A 
number of the commentators were rath- 
er poor choices, hence some of the es- 
says are quite bad. Yet, many of the more 
articulate and better qualified experts on 
modern English—Quirk, Burchfield, 
Cottle, Burgess, Powell, Amis, and a few 
others—are represented, and the book is 
worth adding to any language library for 
the good things it contains. 
Bookshop Price: $14.95 /£? 
VERBATIM Price: $11.00 / £5.50" 
[010111] 


The Plight of English, Basil Cottle, 
159pp., Arlington House, 1975. 

“Cottle... exhibits the sly cynicism one 
comes to associate with editorial writers 
in The Times. ... [The book’s] erudition 


is clothed in a combination of practical 

advice and detached humor.” 
—VERBATIM 

Bookshop Price: $7.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $6.80 /** [010108] 


Light Refractions, Thomas H. Mid- 
dleton, 184pp., Verbatim, 1976. 


“,..a selection of Middleton’s sprightly 
columns for Saturday Review.... Itisa 
book for anyone who takes particular 
pleasure in dictionaries, thesauruses, 
encyclopedias and other havens of the 
word lovers.’ —St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
“,.. a collection of Middleton’s witty 
and elegant columns on words and lan- 
guage. Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 

. The editors of Verbatim have 
sought to save these delightful com- 
ments on how we (mis)use our language 
and have done so admirably.” —Library 
Journal. 


Regular Edition: Bookshop Price: 
$7.95 / £3.95 

VERBATIM Price: $6.60/ £3.30 [010109] 

Collector's Edition (a boxed, numbered 

edition of 300, signed by the author; not 

available in bookshops) 

VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £15.00 
[010110] 


Usage 


Thomas Pyles: Selected Essays on 
English Usage, Edited by John Algeo, 
xiv + 223pp., Univ. Presses of Florida, 
1979. 


People interested in language ought to 
know about Pyles’s Words and Ways of 
American English (Random House) and 
Origins and Developments of the Eng- 
lish Language (Harcourt), surely two of 
the more readable works on their sub- 
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jects. Now we have the benefit of Profes- 

sor Algeo’s judicious selection of some 

of the best articles by Pyles, gathered 

from about 40 years of productive, intel- 

ligent observation of the language. An 

essential addition to every language-lov- 

ers library. 

Bookshop Price: $18.00 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $14.00 / £7.00* 
[010204] 


Etymology 


A Stem Dictionary of the English 
Language, John Kennedy, 282pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published 1870]. 
In the first section of this interesting dic- 
tionary, words are listed alphabetically 
with the stems indicated by bold italic 
type. Full treatment of each word is 
found in the second section, the alpha- 
betical stem list, which provides etymol- 
ogies, definitions, and explanations of 
main words. The third section gives us- 
age examples. 
VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £16.50* 
[010302] 


Slang 


The Literature of Slang, William 
Jeremiah Burke, 180pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
1939]. | 
An annotated, classified bibliography of 
2,000 books, articles, and miscellanea 
dealing with slang, cant, jargon, dialect, 
and other types of specialized language. 
“A storehouse of knowledge ... a refer- 
ence book of inestimable vias —Eric 
Partridge. 


VERBATIM Price: $91. 00/ £10.50" 
[010501] 


A Heo of Slang, Jargon, and 
Cant, Albert M. Barrere and Charles G. 
Leland, 956pp. (2 Vols.), Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
1889]. 

Covering nonstandard speech in Eng- 
land, America, and British India, this 
dictionary includes criminal cant, re- 
gionally popular expressions, occupa- 
tional jargon of all types, street talk, and 
more. The authors give variant coc laa. 
definitions, etymology, and, for almost 
every entry, a quotation fom literature 
to illustrate or clarify the definition. 


VERBATIM Price: $64.00 / £32.00* 
[010502] 


A Thesaurus of Slang, Howard N. 
Rose, 120pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published 1934]. 

This is a collection of terms, phrases, 
and expressions that characterize and 
typify the everyday language of various 
social or occupational divisions: avia- 
tion, college, detective, hobo, lumber- 
jack, etc. Each entry provides meaning, 
part of speech, and, when necessary, an 


example of use. The slang words are in- 
dexed according to their meanings. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* 


American Tramp and Underworld 


Slang, Godfrey Irwin, 264pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished 1931]. 

More than 1,800 words and expressions 
are discussed and described, with ety- 
mologies, together with tramp songs. Es- 


say by Eric Partridge, “American Tramp ~ 


and Underworld Slang in Relation to 

English Thieves’ Cant.” __ 

VERBATIM Price: $24. 00 / £12.00* : 
[010504] 


America | 
Americanisms—Old and New, John 
S. Farmer, 564pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published 
1889]. 

Farmer fully treats thousands of words 
and expressions and offers copious illu- 
minating examples of actual use. He was 
especially diligent in tracking down and 
explicating quaint euphemisms, obscure 
terms, and words relatingt to the flora and 
fina of America. 
VERBATIM Price: $46.00 / £23.00* 
[010601] 


A Key to Language in America, Rog- 
er Williams, 5th Edition, xxviii + 
208pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1643 and 
(Providence) 1936]. 


This important work was the first book 
on the Indian language in English and is 
the result of the author's intensive study 
of the language and lives of the powerful 
Narragansett Indians. The work is divid- 
ed into sections devoted to particular as- 
pects of Indian life such as salutations, 
eating, weather, fishing, trading, burial, 
etc., each complete with word lists and 
notes on the customs, manners, worship, 
and beliefs of the Narragansetts. 


VERBATIM Price: $24. 00/ £12. 00* 
—{010602] 


A New Dictionary of ‘Americanisms; 
Being a Glossary of Words Supposed to 
be Peculiar to the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, Sylva Clapin, xii 
+ 58lpp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (New York) 
1902). : 3 

Covering words, phrases, nicknames, 
and expressions that are peculiarly 
American, this book includes English 
words absorbed and modified by Ameri- 
cans, words adopted from other lan- 
guages, and “pure’ Americanisms. 
Because the entries are labeled accord- 
ing to geographical, social, and historical 
designations, the work in its totality be- 


[010503] . 


comes a record of the growth of Ameri- 
can expression. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50" 
[010603] 


The American Language: An Inquiry 
into the Development of English in the 
United States, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 
+ xxixpp., Alfred A. Knopf, 4th edition, 
1963. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £10.50* 
[010604] 


The. American Language: Supple- 
ment One, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 + 


-xxixpp., Alfred A. Knopf. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £2 
VERBATIM Price: $20. 85 / £10.50* 
[010605] 


The American Language: Supple- 


ment Two, H. L. Mencken, xiii + 890 
+ xliiipp., Alfred A. Knopf. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £10.50* 
[010606] 


. Mencken’s robust joy in describing 
the development of English in America 
will provide the reader with a fascinat- 
ing account of how many parts of the lan- 
guage came to be without subjecting 
him to the jargon and technicalities of 
modern linguistics. . 

Bookshop Price: $75. 00/ (All three 
volumes) £? 
VERBATIM Price: $60.00 / £30.00* 

| [010607] 


The American Language, H. L. 
Mencken, Abridged by Raven I. McDa- 
vid, Jr., xxv + 777 + cxxivpp., Alfred A. 
Knovr 1963. 


A ene volume abridgment gleaned from 
the pages of the three-volume set de- 
scribed above. Although it is true that 
McDavid has done an excellent bit of 
work in picking up all of the essentials, 
as those who have experience with 
abridgments know, it is the interesting 
and meaty ss that are inevitably 
lost. 
Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00* 

| FOTeGS| 


Awerica Indian 


Indian Place-Names, Their Origin, 
Evolution, and Meanings, Collected in 
Kansas from the Siouan, Algonquian, 
Shoshonean, Caddoan, Iroquoian, and 
Other Tongues, John Rydjord. 380pp., 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1968. 


“This is a fascinating volume and de- 
serves a place in most American librar- 
ies since its scope is wider than the 
plains of Kansas.” —Library Journal. 


Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00* 


[016101] 


America - Midwestern 


Kansas Place-Names, John Rydjord, 
613pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1972. 


A comprehensive study. 


Bookshop Price: $29.50 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00° 
[016201] 


Oklahoma Place-Names, George H. 
Shirk, 268pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1974. 


With a foreword by Muriel H. Wright. 


Bookshop Price: $9.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $8.00 / £4.00* [016202] 


Australia 


Austral English: A Dictionary of Aus- 
tralasian Words, Phrases, and Usages, 
with those Aboriginal-Australian and 
Maori Words which have become Incor- 
porated in the Language and the Com- 
moner Scientific Words that have had 
their Origin in Australasia, Edward El- 
lis Morris, xxiv + 525pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1898]. 

Morris covers Australian and New Zea- 
land colloquialisms and slang, Maori 
and Aboriginal words which became 
part of the common parlance, and Eng- 
lish words that took on different mean- 
ings as they were adapted to the 
Australasian colonial experience. 3 


VERBATIM Price: $45.00 / £22.50* 
[010701] 


England 


English English, A Descriptive Dic- 
tionary, Norman W. Schur, xxii + 
332pp., Verbatim, 1980. 


An engaging, entertaining, useful com- 
pilation of British English, with explana- 
tions for Americans. A mine _ of 
information about British culture as re- 
flected in its slang, colloquialisms, and 
usage. Special glossaries of terms deal- 
ing with punting (betting), cars, weights 
and measures, money, cricket, etc. In- 
dex allows Englishmen to look up the 
American equivalents. 
Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £10.00 
VERBATIM Price: $19.95 / £10.00 
[010801] 


England - Cockney 


Cockney Past and Present: A Short 
History of the Dialect of London, Wil- 
liam Mathews, xvi + 245pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1930]. 

This excellent philological survey traces 
the development of the cockney dialect 


NO MINIMUM 
PURCHASE 
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of London from the middle of the six- 
teenth century to the early twentieth 
century. Dr. Mathews examines the his- 
tory of cockney, its mannerisms and 
slang, its pronunciation and grammar, 
and its influence on standard English. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00/ £10.50* 
[018101] 


Ireland 


English as We Speak It in Ireland, 
Patrick Weston Joyce, x + 356pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1910]. 


Here is a delightful analysis and system- 
atic classification of the Anglo-Irish dia- 
lect, including sections on grammar, 
pronunciation, proverbs, and vocab- 
ulary. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00/ £15.50* 
[010901] 


Scotland 


A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch; 
With an Introductory Chapter on the 
Poetry, Humour, and Literary History 
of the Scottish Language, Charles Mac- 
kay, xxxii + 398pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published 
(London) 1888]. : 
Mackay’s purpose was ‘to present in ac- 
cessible and convenient form such 
words as are more poetical and humor- 
ous in the Scottish language than in the 
English, or are altogether wanting in the 
latter.” Etymologies and _ illustrative 
passages from literature are provided for 
about 2,000 words. 


VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £16.50* 
[011001] 


Censorship 


Censors in the Classroom, Edward B. 
Jenkinson, xix + 178pp., So. Illinois 
Univ. Press, 1979. 


“Here are the facts behind the prurient 
prudes who look at sex and see a cess- 
pool (and vice versa), .. . [who] deny stu- 
dents an education and then hold them 
accountable for their ignorance.” — 
Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $12.50 / £? | 
VERBATIM Price: $9.50 / £4.75* [011101] 


Games 


A Pleasure in Words, Eugene T. 
Maleska, 549pp., Simon and Schuster, 
1980. 
A useful general source in which loan- 
words are arranged in order of the coun- 
try of origin and topic. The author is the 
puzzle editor of The New York Times. 
Bookshop Price: $15.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $12.50 / £6.25* 
: [011202] 


A & 


The Mammoth Book of Word 
Games, Richard B. Manchester, 510pp., 
W Publishing, 1979. (paper) 

[011203] 


The 2nd Mammoth Book of Word 
Games, Richard B. Manchester, 501pp., 
A & W Publishing, 1979. (paper) 

[011204] 


The 3rd Mammoth Book of Word 
Games, Richard B. Manchester, 500pp., 
A & W Publishing, 1981. (paper) 
[011205] 
Collections of word squares, crypto- 
grams, anagrams, crosswords, quizzes— 
every conceivable kind of puzzle for 
puzzle lovers. 
Bookshop Price: $8.95 each. / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $7.25 / £3.65* each. 
[see above] 


Categories Are Not 


Mutually Exclusive 


Miscellaneous 


An Almanac of Words at Play, Wiil- 

lard R. Espy, xxiii + 360pp., Clarkson N. 

Potter, 1975. (hardcover) 

Bookshop Price: $12.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $10.80 / £5.40* 
[011301] 

Another Almanac of Words at Play, 

Willard R. Espy, viii + 362pp. (+ 10pp. 

of appendices and index), Clarkson N. 

Potter, 1980. (paper) 

Bookshop Price: $8.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $7.20 / £3.60* [011302] 


“To Willard Espy, the English language 


is what a football is to Joe Namath, a golf 
ball to Arnold Palmer, the male of the 
species to Zsa Zsa Gabor: a wonderful 
object to manipulate, to flog, to coax and 
have a barrel of fun with. The best comic 
anthology there has ever been.’ —Alis- 
tair Cooke. 


The Devil’s Dictionary, Ambrose 
Bierce, xx + 286pp., Stemmer House, 
1978. 


“DICTIONARY, n. A malevolent literary 
device for cramping the growth of a lan- 
guage and making it hard and inelastic. . 
This dictionary, however, is a most use- 
ful work.” —The Devil’s Dictionary. 
This famous (or infamous) work is avail- 
able in a cheap binding, but the present 
edition is offered for those who wish to 
make it a permanent addition to their li- 
braries. Delightful illustrations. An ex- 
cellent gift. 
Bookshop Price: $14.95 /£? 
VERBATIM Price: $12.95 / £6.50* 
[011305] 
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Phrases 


Metaphors, Similes, etc. 


A Dictionary of English Phrases: 
Phraseological Allusions, Catchwords, 
Stereotyped Modes of Speech and Meta- 
phors, Nicknames, Sobriquets, Deriva- 
tions from Personal Names, etc., With 
Explanations and Thousands of Exact 
References to Their Sources or Early Us- 
age, Albert M. Hyamson, xvi + 365pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published (New York) 1922). 


This standard work was compiled from 
hundreds of sources and covers words 
and phrases in the English language as 
outlined in the subtitle. The 14,000 en- 
tries are identified and explained and, in 
many cases, illustrative quotations with 
exact references demonstrate their uses 
and development. Also included are 
phrases of foreign origin which have 
been incorporated into English. 


VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £13.00* | 
[020101] 


Picturesque Expressions: A Themat- 
tc Dictionary, Nancy LaRoche, Editor, 
under the direction of Laurence Urdang, 
408pp., Gale Research Company, 1980. 


More than 3,000 picturesque expres- 
sions like hands down, beat around the 
bush, and cut the mustard, are arranged 
under thematic categories like bravery, 
innocence, escape, essence, and others. 
For each expression the dictionary fur- 
nishes an explanation of its origin to- 
gether with the approximate date of its 
appearance in written English. In addi- 
tion, most entries include usage notes 
and illustrative quotations. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £21.00* 
[020102] 


All Orders Must Be From 
Current Listings Only 


Glossary of Terms and Phrases, Hen- 
ry Percy Smith, x + 52I1pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1889]. 

Many of the definitions of terms and 
phrases gathered in this handy glossary 
would be extremely hard to find else- 
where. Brought together here are all 
types of expressions including technical 
words, geographical names, foreign lan- 
guage phrases, and historical, literary, 
and mythological allusions. 


VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £16.50* 
[020103] 


A Dictionary of English Phrases 
With Illustrative Sentences: To 
Which Are Added Some English Prov- 
erbs, and a Selection of Chinese Prov- 
erbs and Maxims; A Few Quotations, 
Words, and Phrases; from the Latin and 
French Languages; A Chronological 
List of the Chinese Dynasties, Harmo- 
nized with the Chronology of Western 
Nations and Accompanied with an His- 
torical Account of the Rise and Fall of 
the Different Dynasties; And Short Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Confucius and 
Jesus, Kwong Ki Chiu, xx + 915pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally 
published (New York) 1881]. 

For each of the more than 6,000 phrases 
in this lucid and discriminating diction- 
ary, Kwong gives a brief definition, a 
note on the frequency of its use, plus 
(unlike ordinary dictionaries) one or 
more illustrative sentences drawn from 
actual usage. 


VERBATIM Price: $49.00 / £24.50" 
[020104] 


A Dictionary of Similes, Frank J. Wil- 
stach, 2nd Edition, 578pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally 
published 1924]. 

This work contains 19,300 similes ar- 
ranged under 4,665 subject headings. 
The similes were culled from the works 
of more than 2,400 authors, and many 
anonymous or traditional similes are 
included. 


VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £16.50* 
[020105] 


Sayings, Proverbs, 
Allusions, ete. 


Everyday Sayings: Their Meanings 
Explained, Their Origins Given, 
Charles N. Lurie, 360pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(New York) 1928]. 

Lurie discusses the origins, variations, 
and history of 720 classical and modern 
allusions to historical and social events. 
Each entry presents material on the be- 
ginnings of a particular saying, a full ety- 
mological definition, and quotations 
from speeches and writings to illustrate 
its correct usage. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* 
| [020301] 


Familiar Allusions: A Hand-Book of 
Miscellaneous Information, Including 
the Names of Celebrated Statues, Paint- 
ings, Palaces, Country-Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natu- 
ral Curiosities, and the Like, William 
Adolphus Wheeler with Charles G. 
Wheeler, Editor, vi + 584pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (Boston) 1882]. 

This alphabetically-arranged handbook 
treats allusions not covered in regular 


encyclopedias; there are full definitions 
to 5800 such allusions. Hawthorne’s 
comment on Hosmer's statue of Zenobia 
is typical of the many validating quota- 
tions extracted from the writings of au- 
thors, critics, and other scholars. 


VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £16.50* : 
[020302] 


A Dictionary of Political Phrases 
and Allusions, Hugh Montgomery and 
Philip G. Cambray, ‘vi + 406pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1906]. 
A comprehensive collection of more 
than 1,000 slogans, and terms drawn 
from politics, trade, law, economics, la- 
bor, international relations, treaties, leg- 
islation, and other aspects of political 
life in Edwardian England, thoroughly 
documented and cross-referenced with 
a bibliography and index. 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00 
[020303] 


Lean's Collectanea: Collections .. . of 
Proverbs (English G Foreign), Folk 
Lore, and Superstitions, Also Compila- 
tions Towards Dictionaries of Proverbi- 
al Phrases and Words, Old and Disused, 
Vincent Stuckey Lean, xvi + 2,440pp. (5 
Vols.), Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (Bristol) 1902-04]. 
Although French and Italian entries are 
included, the majority of terms and ex- 
pressions are English. This extraordina- 
ry work has. been characterized as “one 
of the three major collections of English 
language and literature. ... Lean docu- 
mented both the sources and authori- 
ties.” —RQ, Winter 1969. 


VERBATIM Price: $157.00 / £78.50* 
[020304] 


English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases: A Historical Dictionary, 
George Latimer Apperson, x + 721pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published (London and New York) 
1929]. = 


The entries in this standard dictionary of 
English proverbs are arranged alphabet- 
ically under subject or first significant 
word. Drawn from the whole range of 
English literature, the dated quotations, 
in chronological order, illustrate the 
proverbs. “The compilation is still the 
best of its kind. . . . It is both a dictionary 
and a classified index of English prov- 
erbs. —Book Exchange. : 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50" 
[020305] 


Orders are processed within 
24 hours by us: delays are 
occasioned by those on 
whom we must rely for 
delivery. : 


Language in 
Literature 


Literary Atlas and Gazetteer of the 
British Isles, Michael Hardwick, Edi- 
tor, 216pp., Gale Research Company, 
1973. 


The atlas portion of this work consists of. 


32 two-color county maps covering Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. The gazetteer 
comprises almost 4,500 entries keyed to 
numbers on the appropriate map, and 
typically supply birth and death rates, 
brief biographical facts, and major 
works. 


VERBATIM Price: $38.00 / £19.00° 
[030101] 


Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities, 
William Walsh Shepard, 1,104pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally 
published (Philadelphia) 1892]. 


This classic allusion book is one of the 
most useful of the older handbooks. 
There are approximately 1800 main arti- 
cles and 1200 other references covering 
all aspects of literature. Arranged alpha- 
betically, the entries provide etymolo- 
gies and documented, _ illustrative 
quotations. “... fabulously interesting 
information. ...’—Saturday Review. 


VERBATIM Price: $53.00 / £26.50* 
[030102] 


All books are new. Unless 
otherwise noted, all are 
hardbound for long library 
life. 


Facts and Fancies for the Curious 
from the Harvest-Fields of Litera- 
ture: A Mélange of Excerpta, Charles 
Carroll Bombaugh, 647pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (Philadelphia and London) 1905}. 


Carefully selected and fully document- 
ed, these extracts from literature include 
little-known facts, literary and historical 
curiosities, poems, quotations, and anec- 
~ dotes. The material is arranged under 34 
subject headings such as Americana, 
Language, Forecasts, Flashes of Repar- 
tee, Legendary Lore, Parallel Passages, 
Female Poisoners, and Toasts and 
Mottoes. 


VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50° 


[030103] 
Gleanings for the Curious from the 


Harvest-Fields of Literature: A Mé- 
lange of Excerpta, Charles Carroll 
Bombaugh, 864pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published (Hart- 
ford) 1875). 

This delightful, instructive, and inspir- 
ing book of “scripscrapologia’” is com- 


prised of classified entries garnered. 
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from world literature, ancient and mod- 
ern, lowly and lofty. A comprehensive 
and omnifarious. repository of eccentric 
and out-of-the-way information, the vol- 
ume treats such topics as verbal novel- 
ties, chain verse, Puritan peculiarities, 
misguotations, triumphs of ingenuity, 
the sexes, and life and death. 
VERBATIM Price: $41.00 / £20.50* 
[030104] 


A Glossary of Words, Phrases, 
Names, and Allusions in the works of 
English Authors particularly of Shake- 
speare and His Contemporaries, Robert 
Nares, New Edition, with Considerable 
Additions Both of Words and Examples 
by J.O. Halliwell and T. Wright, x + 
982pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1905]. 


This classic is indispensable to readers 
of the Elizabethan period. Along with 


the definitions and etymologies of 
words, phrases, and names from the 
works of English authors, there are notes 
on orthography and accentuation, criti- 
cal observations on the text of Shake- 
speare, proverbial sayings, and allusions 
to customs. : 
VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £21.00* 
[030105] 


Biographia Britannica Literaria, 
Thomas Wright, xii + 554pp., xxiv + 
49lpp. (2 Vols.), Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published 
(London) 1842 and 1846]. 

Volume I: Anglo-Saxon Period (ar- 
ranged chronologically) 

Volume II: Anglo-Norman Period (ar- 
ranged chronologically) ; 
Accompanied by bibliographies for each 
entry. Merely knowing that Wright was 
its author should be sufficient attestation 
to the quality and comprehensiveness of 
the scholarship in these books for any- 
one with interest in these periods cover- 
ing the early foundations of English 
letters. 


VERBATIM Price: $52.00 / £26.00* 
[030106] 


Facts, Fancies, 
Fables, etc. 


Fact, Fancy, and Fable: A New Hand- 
book for Ready Reference on Subjects 
Commonly Omitted from Cyclopaedias; 
Comprising Personal Sobriquets, Fa- 
miliar Phrases, Popular Appellations, 
Geographical Nicknames, Literary 
Pseudonyms, Mythological Characters, 
Red-letter Days, Political Slang, Con- 
tractions and Abbreviations, Technical 
Terms, Foreign Words and Phrases, 
Americanisms, etc., Henry Frederic 
Reddall, 536pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published (Chi- 
cago) 1889]. 

This “ingenious and careful compila- 


tion’ (Atlantic Monthly) contains a 
wealth of hard-to-locate information ona 
myriad of topics. Reddall supplies re- 
vealing details on more than 10,000 sub- 
jects including the Wandering Jew, the 
Dead Rabbit Riots, St. Andrew's Day, 
Symbolism of Flowers, and Oil on Trou- 
bled Waters. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* 
[040101] 


Domestic Shipments: 
Please allow six weeks. 


9000 Facts and Fancies, William 
Henry Pinkney Phyfe, viii + 816pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published (New York) 1901]. 
“Don't let the date of the publication 
fool you. There are many answers in 
here that the poor librarian could spend 
many hours trying to find somewhere 
else. ... Those who do not take the op- 
portunity to add this weapon to their ar- 
senal of weapons against information 
ignorance will be sorry.” [RO, Summer 
1968] ... And from the subtitle: “A Cy- 
clopaedia of Important, Curious, Quaint, 
and Unique Information in History, 
Literature, Science, Art, and Nature.” 


VERBATIM Price: $47.00 / £23.50" 
[040102] 


A Handy Book of Curious Informa- 
tion: Comprising Strange Happenings 
in the Life of Men and Animals, Odd 
Statistics, Extraordinary Phenomena 
and Out of the Way Facts Concerning 
the Wonderlands of the Earth, William 
Shepard Walsh, iv + 942pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (Philadelphia) 1913]. 

Factual and entertaining, the more than 
500 essays, discussed with full clear ex- 
position and rich infusion of related 


ideas, are arranged in alphabetical 
order. 
VERBATIM Price: $49.00 / £24.50* 


[040104] 
Ten Thousand Wonderful Things: 


Comprising Whatever is Marvellous 
and Rare, Curious, Eccentric and Ex- 
traordinary in All Ages and Nations. En- 
riched with Hundreds of Authentic 
Illustrations, Edmund Fillingham King, 
Editor, xvi + 684pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London and New York) 1860]. 

King’s authoritative work is a marvelous 
and instructive source of information on 
uncommon things and the uncommon in 
everyday things in all lands and ages. 
Provided are true details on out-of-the- 
way topics in such areas as nature, art, 
costumes, battles, social customs, music, 


pastimes, and strange personalities. 
Illustrated. 7 
VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £16.00* 


[040105] 
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Wisps of Wit and Wisdom: Or, Knowl- 
edge in a Nutshell, Albert Plympton 
Southwick, xx + 265pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(New York) 1892]. 

The unusual lore, fact, and history in 
this delightful collection are presented 
in the form of 601 questions and an- 
swers. The items pertain to a myriad of 
topics including folklore, quotations and 
sayings, linguistics, religious beliefs and 
customs, and oddities in nearly every 
subject area. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00/ £10.50* 
[040106] 


Quizzism; and its Key: Quirks and 
Quibbles from Queer Quarters. A Mé- 
lange of Questions in Literature, Sci- 
ence, History, Biography, Mythology, 
Philology, Geography, Etc., Etc., With 
their Answers, Albert Plympton 
Southwick, xxii + 212pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(New York) 1884]. 
Southwick compiled this book of 600 cu- 
rious questions and answers in order to 
correct misconceptions, to explain popu- 
lar beliefs and expressions, and to fur- 
nish details on out-of-the-way people 
and events. Covering an amazing array 
of topics, this fascinating book provides 
information on Alexander the Great, 
crocodile tears, the first suicide, the Al- 
mighty Dollar, kissing the Pope's toe, 
kicking the bucket, etc. 
VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* 
[040107] 


The Queer, the Quaint, the Quizzi- 
cal: A Cabinet for the Curious, Francis 
Henry Stauffer, 367pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(Philadelphia) 1882]. 

Stauffer’'s book is a farrago of ghost sto- 
ries, criminal lore, tales of horror, an- 
cient legends, and historical oddities. 
This engrossing volume contains about 
700 articles on such topics as hour- 
glasses in coffins, fairy treasure, freckles, 
the moon, curious law, owls’ claws, pris- 
on literature, the tenacity of odors, and 
toothpicks. : 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* 
[040108] 


Nuggets of Knowledge, George W. 
Stimpson, x + 427pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(New York) 1928]. __ 
Want to find out the longest sentence 
ever uttered by a parrot? It’s right here 
on page 227 of a thoroughly indexed 
work which provides answers to popular 
questions and corrects numerous mis- 
conceptions. Among other areas cov- 
ered: flags, sports, ethnic groups, 
occupations, mob psychology, the Cru- 
sades, patents, saints, and pawnshops. 
VERBATIM Price: $29.00 / £14.50" 
[040109] 


Fugitive Facts: An Epitome of Gener- 
al Information. Obtained in Large Part 
from Sources not Generally Accessible, 
and Covering more than One Thousand 
Topics of General Interest and Frequent 
Inquiry, Robert Thorne, 49lpp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally 
published (New York) 1889]. 

The concise, pertinent entries in this in- 
teresting dictionary cover topics in all 
fields including literature, religion, 
business, geography, science, nature, 
history, war, names, words, famous per- 
sons, and mythology. 


VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £13.00* 
[040110] 


Things Not Generally Known: A Pop- 
ular Handbook of Facts Not Readily Ac- 
cessible in Literature, History, and 
Science, John Timbs with David A. 
Wells, Editor, 432pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(New York) 1857]. 
A few of the documented articles in this 
fascinating volume concern the moon, 
ventriloquism, electric lights, embalm- 
ing, opium, spontaneous human com- 
bustion, chromo-lithography, and the 
price of chariots in Egypt in Solomon’s 
time ($250). 
VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50" 

~ [040111] 


The Historic Note-Book, E. C. Brew- 
er, x + 997pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (Philadel- 
phia) 1891]. 

Another Brewer masterpiece, this con- 
taining 13,000 unusual and hard-to-find 
facts about world history—people, trea- 
ties, proclamations, political parties and 
theories, factions, and plots, with an ap- 
pendix of battles. Included are customs, 
sobriquets, and obscure expressions en- 
countered in the reading of history and 
literature. A captivating key to culture. 


VERBATIM Price: $49.00 / £24.50* 


[040112] 
Errors and 
Fallacies 
Adventures in Error, Vilbjalmur 


Stefansson, viii + 299pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(New York) 1936]. 

As a famous explorer, writer, and world 
traveler, Stefansson frequently correct- 
ed numerous errors in all fields. This se- 
ries of eight perceptive and fascinating 
essays takes the reader from a discussion 
of the impracticality of absolute truth to 
“facts” derived from tall tales. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* 
[050102] 


Popular Fallacies: A Book of Common 
Errors; Explained and Corrected With 
Copious References to Authorities, A. S. 
E. Ackermann, 4th Edition, xvi + 
843pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1950]. 
Was Cinderella’s really a glass slipper? 
More likely it was fur, says Ackermann, 
explaining that the French words for fur 
(vair) and glass (verre) sound almost 
alike. In an entertaining style Ack- 
ermann presents factual information to 
clarify frequently misunderstood or ob- 
scure topics. This well-indexed volume 
is divided into 27 areas including reli- 
gion, astronomy, statistics, marriage, 
weather, food, law, literature, science, 
and history. 
VERBATIM Price: $49.00 / £24.50" 
[050103] 


Historic Ninepins: A Book of Curiosi- 
ties, Where Old and Young May Read 
Strange Matters, John Timbs, xii + 
348pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
{originally published (London) 1869]. 
Did William Tell really shoot an apple 
off his son’s head? This is just one of the 
re-assessments and clarifications pre- 
sented in this assemblage of names, 
dates, and facts of obscure or contested 
happenings. Filled with characters and 
chronicles, fictions and fabulous histo- 
ries, marvels and misrepresentations, 
tales and traditions. 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* 
[050104] 


All prices include handling 

and postage to domestic ad- 

dresses. There is a slight ad- 

ditional charge for  ship- 
ments overseas. 


History 


London, Past and Present: A Diction- 
ary of Its History, Associations, and 
Traditions, Henry Benjamin Wheatley, 
xxxli + 1,774pp. (3 Vols.), Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1891]. 


- Alphabetically arranged, this fascinating 


set contains more than 5,000 entries 
describing streets, districts, hotels, inns, 
alleys, avenues, churches, and the his- 
torical personages connected with them. 
Rife with anecdotes, the articles provide 
etymological information, excerpts from 
literature, and bibliographical footnotes. 
“...amost conveniently arranged and 
usable collection of historical material | 
on London life. Excellently indexed... . 
indispensable ...” —Choice, April 
1969. 
VERBATIM Price: $93.00 / £46.50* 
[060101] 


~ BOOK ORDER FORM— 


CODE 


010103 
010104 
010105 
010107 
010111 


010108 
010109 
010110 
010204 
010302 


010501 
010502 
010503 
010504 
010601 


010602 
010603 
010604 
010605 
010606 


010607 
010608 
016101 
016201 
016202 


010701 
010801 
018101 
010901 
011001 


011101 
011202 
011203 
— 011204 
011205 


011301 
011302 
011305 
020101 
020102 


SPRING 1981 


- SHORT TITLE/AUTHOR 


Curios / Palmer 

Wonder / Goldberg 
Oldest / Coleridge 
Aston. Wds. / Proetz 
State of Lang. / Michaels 


Plight / Cottle 

Refractions / Middleton 
Refract.: Coll. / Middleton 
Pyles / Algeo 

Stem. Dict. / Kennedy 


Lit. of Slang / Burke 
Slang, Jargon / Barrere 
Thes. of Slang / Rose 
Am. Tramp Slang / Irwin 
Americanisms / Farmer 


Key Lang. Amer. / Williams 
New Dict. Amer. / Clapin 
American Lang. / Mencken 
Am. Lang. Supp. I / Mencken 
Am. Lang. Supp II / Mencken 


(3-vol. set / Mencken] 

Am. Lang. Abr. / McDavid 
Indian Place-Names / Rydjord 
Kansas Place-Names / Rydjord 
Oklahoma Place-Names / Shirk 


Austral English / Morris 
English English / Schur 
Cockney / Mathews 
English in Ireland / Joyce 
Lowland Scotch / Mackay 


Censors Classroom / Jenkinson 
Pleasure in Words / Maleska 
Mammoth Games / Manchester 
Mammoth Games 2 / Manchester 
Mammoth Games 3 / Manchester 
Almanac Words / Espy 

Another Almanac / Espy 

Devil's Dictionary / Bierce 


Dict. Eng. Phr. /Hyamson 


Picturesque Exp. / LaRoche 


QTY. 


PRICE 


$21.00/£ 10.50* 


—______ $29.00/£ 14.50* 
______ $26.00/£ 13.00* 


UTP EETPERLEEERLTL LET EERE LA: 


$6.60/£ 3.50* 
$11.00/£5.50* 


$6.80/£** 

$6.60/£3.30 
$30.00/£ 15.00 
$14.00/£7.00* 
$33.00/£ 16.50* 


$21.00/£ 10.50* 
$64.00/£ 32.00* 
$24.00/£ 12.00* 
$24.00/£ 12.00* 
$46.00/£ 23.00* 


$24.00/£ 12.00* 
$31.00/£ 15.50* 
$20.85/£ 10.50* 
$20.85/£ 10.50* 
$20.85/£ 10.50* 


$60.00/£ 30.00* 
$16.00/£ 18.00* 
$16.00/£ 8.00* 
$24.00/£ 12.00* 
$8.00/£ 4.00* 


$45.00/£ 22.50* 
$19.95/£ 10.00* 
$21.00/£ 10.50* 
$31.00/£ 15.50* 


$33.00/£ 16.50*. 


$9.50/£4.75* 
$12.50/£ 6.25" 
$7.25/£ 3.65* 
$7.25/£ 3.65" 
$7.25/£ 3.65" 


$10.80/£5.40* 
$7.20/£3.60* 
$12.95/£6.50* 
$26.00/£ 13.00* 
$42.00/£21.00* 


TOTAL 


CODE 


020103 
020104 
020105 
020301 
020302 


020303 
020304 
020305 
030101 
030102 


030103 
030104 
030105 
030106 
040101 


040102 
040104 
040105 
040106 
040107 


040108 
040109 
040110 
040111 
040112 


050102 
050103 
050104 
060101 
070115 


070101 
070102 
070103 
070104 
070105 


070106 
070107 
070108 
070110 
070111 


070112 
070113 


SHORT TITLE/AUTHOR 


Terms & Phrases / Smith 
Eng. Phr. Illus. / Kwong 
Dict. Similes / Wilstach 
Everyday Sayings / Lurie 
Familiar Allusions / Wheeler 


Polit. Phrases /Montgomery 
Lean’s Collectanea / Lean 
Eng. Proverbs / Apperson 
Literary Atlas / Hardwick © 
Lit. Curiosities / Shepard 


Facts & Fancies /Bombaugh | 


Gleanings / Bombaugh 
Wds. Phr., Names / Nares 
Biog. Brit. Lit. / Wright 
Fact, Fancy, Fable / Reddall 


5000 Facts & Fancies / Phyfe 
Curious Info. / Walsh 

10,000 Wonderful / King 
Wisps of Wit / Southwick 
Quizzism / Southwick 


Queer, Quaint / Stauffer 
Nuggets / Stimpson | 
Fugitive Facts / Thorne 
Things Not Known / Timbs 
Hist. Note-Book / Brewer 


Adventures / Stefansson 
Pop. Fallacies / Ackermann 
Hist. Ninepins / Timbs 
London, P & P / Wheatley 
Guinness Names / Dunkling 


Eponyms Dict. / Ruffner 
Reader's Names / Brewer 
Names & Histories / Taylor | 
Origins Pop. Phr. / Hargrave 
Plants Names / Bailey 


Botanical Names / Alcock 


English Surnames / Lower 
Ludus Patronym. / Charnock 
Pseudonyms / Mossman 
New Pseudonyms / Mossman 


Names, Nicknames / Latham 
Dialectical Places / Hope 


Pete! LPRRE RELL ELL ET RELATIVE 


QTY. 


PRICE 


$33.00/£ 16.50* - 


$49.00/£24.50* 
$33.00/£ 16.50* 
$31.00/£ 15.50* 
$33.00/£ 16.50* 


$24.00/£ 12.00% 
$ 157.00/£78.50* 
$31.00/£ 15.50* 
$38.00/£19.00* 


$53.00/£26.50* _ 


$27.00/£ 13.50* 
$41.00/£ 20.50* 
$42.00/£ 21.00* 


$52.00/£26.00* 


$24.00/£ 12.00* 


$47.00/£23.50* 


$49.00/£ 24.50* 
$32.00/£ 16.00* 
$21.00/£ 10.50* 
$21.00/£ 10.50* 


-$21.00/£ 10.50* 


$29.00/£ 14.50* 
$26.00/£ 13.00* 
$31.00/£ 15.50* 
$49.00/£24.50* 


$21.00/£ 10.50* 
$49.00/£ 24.50* 
$24.00/£ 12.00* 


~$93.00/£ 46.50* 


$10.00/£3.20 


$82.00/£41.00* | 


$64.00/£ 32.00* 
$29.00/£ 14.50* 
$29.00/£ 14.50* 
$21.00/£ 10.50* 


$24.00/£ 12.00* © 
$26.00/£ 13.00* - 


$21.00/£ 10.50* 
$70.00/£ 35.00* 
$55.00/£27.50* 


$26.00/£ 13.00* 
$21.00/£ 10.50* 


TOTAL 


CODE 


070114 
080101 
080201 


080301 
080302 
080401 
~ 080502 
080601 


080705 
080706 


- 080707 


080801 
080902 


081001. 


081002 
081101 


081201 
081202 
081203 
081204 
081205 


081206 
090101 
090102 
090103 
090104 


090105 
100102 
100104 
110101 
110102 


110103 
120101 
120102 
120103 


_ 120104 
120105 


120106 


120107 


120108 


SHORT TITLE/AUTHOR 


Geog., Topog. Terms / Knox 
Dict. Archeology /Champion 
Dict. Arch., Bldg. / Sturgis 


Bibliog. Dict. / Ebert 
Best Books / Sonnenschein 
Environmental Terms / Natick 


Mottoes: Nobility / Elvin 


Legal Thesaurus / Burton 
Dict. Battles / Harbottle 
Encye. Dict. Sci. / Beadnell 
Naval Encyec. / various 
Soldier-Sailor Wds. / Fraser 
Mod. Milit. Dict. / Garker 


Dict. Composers / Gilder 


Superstitions / Daniels 


Amer. Printing / Pasko 
Printers’ Vocab. / Jacobi 
Races / U.S. Immig. Comm. 


Religion & Ethics / Mathews 
Eccles. Terms / Bumpus 
Theosophical Gl. / Blavatsky 
Liturg. & Eccles. / Lee 
Sects, Heresies / Blunt 


Dict. Miracles / Brewer 
Bartlett’s Quot. / Bartlett 
Foreign Quot. / Collison 
Biblical Quot / Urdang 
Legal Quot. / Norton-Kyshe 


Shak. Quot. / Stevenson 

Book of Days / Chambers 
Phrase & Fable / Brewer-Evans 
Grammar: Parts Speech /Curme 
Grammar: Syntax /Curme 


[(2-vol. set / Curme] 

2nd Barnhart / Barnhart 
Collins English / Urdang » 
Misunderstood Wds. / Urdang 
Random House Unabr. / Stein 


Random House Coll. / Urdang 
Webster’s Collegiate / Merr. 
Webster's New World / Guralnik 
Webster’s Third / Gove 


OTY. 


PRICE TOTAL 


$21.00/£ 10.50* 
$12.80/£6.40* 


__- $65.00/£32.50* 


LET TT REC EEG ED PEA baat | 


Cl 


$ 157.00/£78.50* 

$265.00/£ 132.50* 
$24.00/£ 12.00* 
$2.1.00/£ 10.50* 
$98.00/£ 14.00* 


$23.00/£ 11.50* 
$26.00/£ 13.00* 
$59.00/£ 29.50* 
$29.00/£ 14.50* 
$24.00/£ 12.00* 


$12.00/£6.00* 
$88.00/£ 44.00* 
$31.00/£ 15.50* 
$2.1.00/£ 10.50* 
$2.1.00/£ 10.50* 


$33.00/£ 16.50* 
$2.1.00/£ 10.50* 
$29.00/£ 14.50* 
$27.00/£ 13.50* 
$54.00/£27.00* 


$31.00/£ 15.50* 
$19.95/£ 10.00* 
$24.00/£ 12.00* 
$6.00/£3.00* 
$24.00/£ 12.00* 


$13.00/£6.50* 

$81.00/£ 40.50* 
$19.40/£9.70* 
$16.00/£ 8.00 
$16.00/£ 8.00 


$32.00/£ 16.00 
$16.00/£ 8.00* 
$20.00/£ ** 
$6.40/£3.20* 
$39.95/£20.00* 


$10.40/£5.20* 
$10.40/£5.20* 
$11.20/£5.60* 
$58.80/£ 29.40* 


CODE SHORT TITLE/AUTHOR QTY. PRICE TOTAL 


120109 6,000 Words / Merriam eee 2 BT Sade 
120110 Dict. Eng. Lang. / Johnson __s- $ 95.00/£47.50* 
120111 O.E.D. + Supp. / Murray eS a RUE es 
120112 O.E.D. Compact / Murray = = $98.90/£* 
120113 O.E.D. Supp. A-G / Burchfield eee oe 0 1E aes 
120114 O.E.D. Supp. H-N / Burchfield Wie oe $53.80/£ ** 
130101 Synonym Finder / Urdang (Am.) ___—s« $16.00/£ 8.00 
130102 Synonym Finder / Urdang (Br.) ss $ 24.00/£ 14.95% 
140101 Word Frequencies / Dahl _—s—- $50.00/£ 25.00 
150101 Webster's Biog. / Merriam eo 1A EO 0" 
Total number of books —— Total 


7% Connecticut Sales Tax 
Extra Shipping Charges 
Grand Total 


{] Check enclosed for payment in full.tt 


[] Please charge my ae 
[] Mastercard S| Access | Aisa [] Barclaycard account. 


M/C or Access No._____———SSSS:s«&NViia or Barclaycard No.: 
pank Codes dot bra rea ie 
Name: 
Address: 
Zip/Postal Code: 


**Books so marked are not at present available for delivery in the U.K. 


+tBooks will be processed as soon as your check clears the bank. (Charge orders are 
processed at once.) 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 


Names 
The Guinness Book of Names, Leslie 
Alan Dunkling, 256pp., Guinness 


Superlatives, 1974. 


“No book in onomastics comparable to 
this one has been published in the 
United States. ... [The] text qualifies as 
an astounding success... . [A] book that 
deserves shelf space anywhere that good 
books are found and reading time by 
anyone who pretends to fluency in Eng- 
- lish.”—Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: (Not available in U.S. 
~ bookshops) / £3.20 
VERBATIM Price: $10.00 / £3.20 [070115] 


Eponyms Dictionaries Index, James 
A. Ruffner, Editor, 730pp., Gale Re- 
search Company, 1977. 


A guide to some 100 dictionaries where 
eponyms are defined or explained, plus 


more than 500 biographical sources con- 
taining details of the lives of persons 
whose names provided the basis for epo- 
nymic terms. A single alphabetic listing 
- provides access to both eponym entries 
and biographic entries. 

VERBATIM Price: $82.00 / £41.00* 

| [070101] 


The Reader's Handbook of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, Refer- 
ences, Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and 
_ Poems, E. C. Brewer, 1,243pp. (2 Vols.), 
Gale Research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published (Philadelphia) 1899]. 
This is a reprint of the revised and ex- 
panded edition. Anyone not familiar 
with Brewer's works (offered elsewhere) 
could not have a better introduction to 
the many fascinating works compiled by 
that indefatigable polymath; those who 
do know his other books will wonder 
how they could have lived without this 
one. It is packed with every conceivable 
kind of reference to literary, mythologi- 
cal, historical, and other cultural infor- 
mation in all of western culture. A 
beguiling book to read; an indispensa- 
ble reference to own. 


VERBATIM Price: $64.00 / £32.00* 
[070102] 


Names and Their Histories: A Hand- 
book of Historical Geography and 
Topographical Nomenclature, Isaac 
Taylor, 2nd Edition, viii + 400pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1898]. 

The purpose of this entertaining book is 
to explain philologically or geographi- 
cally interesting names whose origin or 
etymology has been ascertained and 
then to trace historically changes in their 
forms or geographical significance. Tay- 
lor provides condensed facts, quota- 
tions, and sidelights of history and race- 
migrations. 


VERBATIM Price: $29.00 / £14. 50" 
[070103] 
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Origins and Meanings of Popular 


‘Phrases and Names, Basil Hargrave, 


376pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published 1925]. 


This is an etymological source book = 
words, place names, phrases, and idioms 
of the English language. It contains 
2,400 entries, alphabetically arranged 
and fully cross-referenced. In addition, 
there is an 850-word glossary of World 
War I terms and slang. 


VERBATIM Price: $29. 00/ £14.50* 
[070104] 


How Plants Get Their Names, Liber- 
ty Hyde Bailey, viii + 209pp., Illustrat- 
ed, Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published 1933]. 


With wit and authority, the value of sci- 
entific nomenclature is set forth, togeth- 
er with its rules and methods for 
identification. Also listed are 2,500 ge- 
neric names likely to be encountered 
and 3,000 Latin names, with their 


pronunciations. Analytical Table of 
Contents. 
VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* 


[070105] 


Rotaaicak? Names for English Read- 
ers, Randal H. Alcock, xviii + 236pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published 1876]. 


Preceding the main listing of British 
plants, each of which includes the mean- 
ing and derivation of the name and the 
earliest authority for it as well as a listing 
of adjectival names with their meanings, 
is a concise history of pre-Linnean bota- 
ny. Appendices and an index add to the 
usefulness and value of this classic. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* 
[070106] 


English Surnames: An Essay on Fami- 
ly Nomenclature, Historical, Etymologi- 
cal, and Humorous, Mark Antony 
Lower, 4th Edition, xxvii + 547pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1875]. 


Lower treats all varieties of English sur- 
names—those derived from occupa- 
tions, offices and honors, moral 
qualities, natural objects, heraldic 
charges, periods of time, oaths, etc. The 
detailed, documented information is ar- 
ranged by topic in 25 chapters on pro- 
vincialisms, puns, corruptions, Scottish 
and Irish surnames, the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod, the Norman Conquest, and so on. 


VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £13.00* 
[070107] 


Ludus Patronymicus: Or, The Ety- 
mology of Curious Surnames, Rich- 
ard Stephen Charnock, xvi + 166pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published (London) 1868]. 


An analytical dictionary of 4,000 names 
slurred by ignorance, malice, or merely 
the passage of time into unseemly or un- 
usual forms. The work is complete with 
etymologies, cross-references, and a 
“Select List of Peculiar Seyi. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* 
[070108] 


Pseudonyms and Nicknames Dic- 
tionary, Jennifer Mossman, Editor, 
627pp., Gale Research Company, 1980. 


For anyone interested in assumed 
names, this dictionary uncovers 21,443 
pseudonyms and nicknames used by 
17,129 real persons. In addition to 
pseudonyms and nicknames, the work 
lists stage names, aliases, and other 
types of assumed names. Authors, enter- 
tainers, and athletes account for about 95 
per cent of the entries, with emphasis on 
20th-century figures. 


VERBATIM Price: $70.00 / £35.00* 
[070110] 


New Pseudonyms and Nicknames, 
both supplements. 


These two softbound supplements to the 
Dictionary cover about 14,000 nick- 
names and pseudonyms used by some 
11,000 persons. The second supplement 
coniitates the first. First Spy ement 
published January, 1981. 


VERBATIM Price: $55.00 / £27.50* 
[O70111] 


Dictionary of Names, Nicknames, 
and Surnames Of Persons, Places 
and Things, Edward Latham, viii + 
334pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1904]. 


Presents approximately 4,000 entries 
dealing with the odds and ends of histo- 
ry, literature, the arts, politics, and no- 
menclature. This intriguing work serves 
as a supplement to regular dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. Latham provides 
derivations for the names of people, cit- 
ies, taverns, monuments, acts of parlia- 
ment, treaties, battles, guns, moons, 
conspiracies, diamonds, animals, sects, 
etc. 


VERBATIM Price: $26.00/ £13.00" __ 
[070112] 


VERBATIM® 
INFORMATIVE — AMUSING — ENTERTAINING 


A Nawal Encyclopaedia, {contribu- 
tors], viii + 872pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published 
(Philadelphia) 1884]. 

From the subtitle: “Comprising a Dic- 
tionary of Nautical Words and Phrases; 
Biographical Notices, and Records of 
Naval Officers; Special Articles on Naval 
Art and Science.... Descriptions of the 
Principal Naval Stations and Seaports of 
the World.” This was the first attempt to 
cover the subject of the sea exhaustively, 
in lay language, by means of thousands 
of articles alphabetically arranged. A 
must for every nautical library. 


VERBATIM Price: $59.00 / £29.50* 
[080705] 


Soldier and Sailor Words and 
Phrases: Including Slang of the 
Trenches and the Air Force; British and 
American War-Words and_ Service 
Terms and Expressions in Everday Use; 
Nicknames, Sobriquets, and Titles of 
Regiments, With Their Origins; The 
Battle-Honours of the Great War 
Awarded to the British Army, Edward 
Fraser and John Gibbons, vii + 372pp., 
Gale research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published (London) 1925]. 
This dictionary exhaustively covers the 
entire range of British and American ex- 
pressions of World War I. The accurate 
etymologies reveal the inventive vigor 
and imagination of those who coined 
and used the slang. Many of the entries 
are prewar terms that were either adopt- 
ed outright or adapted to fit the unique 
speech of the Great War. 
VERBATIM Price: $29.00 / £14.50° 
[080706] 


A Modern Military Dictionary, Max 
B. Garker and P. S. Bond, 2nd Edition, 
272pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published 1942]. 


More than 10,000 technical and other 
terms used in the armed forces of the 
World War II period and earlier are 
briefly defined. The special Glossary of 
Modern Slang contains more than 500 
_ items. 

VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* 
| [080707] 
Note: Prices were current 


at press time. Publishers 
sometimes exhaust their 
stock and charge more for a 
reprint. Occasionally, a 
publisher fails to notify us of 
an increase in price. Should 
a change occur, we shall no- 
tify you before shipping and 
give you the option of a re- 
fund in full or delivery at 
the new price. 
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Music 
The Dictionary of Composers and 


Their Music, Eric Gilder and June G. 
Port, 406pp., Facts On File, 1978. 


Facts On File were clever to pick up the 
rights to this important reference book 
when its original publisher evaporated. 
The first part of the book covers its sub- 
jects (composers) in alphabetical order; 
the second part lists musical events 
chronologically, in chart form, so that 
contemporaries can be shown. All in all, 
a useful, concise guide that does not pre- 
tend to usurp any glory from the Harvard 
or Grove dictionary. 


Bookshop Price: $15.00 /£? 
VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £6.00* 
. [080801] 


Occult, Superstition, 
Folklore 


Encyclopedia of Superstitions, 
Folklore, and the Occult Sciences of 
the World, Cora Linn (Morrison) Dan- 
iels, Editor, vi + 1,885pp. (3 Vols.), I- 
lustrated, Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (Chicago 
and Milwaukee) 1903]. ; 

For those who are familiar with Frazer's 
Golden Bough and the Leeches’ Mythol- 
ogy and Folklore, this encyclopedia will 
provide an indispensable adjunct and 
supplement. Among the topics covered 
(from the subtitle): “Theology, mytholo- 
gy, demonology, magic, witchcraft, eso- 
teric philosophy. Signs, omens, oracles, 
sorceries, auguries, divinations, prophe- 
cies. Methods and means employed in 
revealing fortune and fate. Systems and 
formulas for the use of psychical forces. 
Hypnotism, clairvoyance, telephathy, 
spirtualism ... Illustrated with numer- 
ous ancient and modern designs and 
thoroughly indexed.” 


VERBATIM Price: $88.00 / £44.00* 
[080902] 


Printing | 

American Dictionary of Printing 
and Bookmaking, Containing a Histo- 
ry of These Arts in Europe and America, 
With Definitions of Technical Terms 
and Biographical Sketches, W. W. Pas- 
ko, Editor, 592pp., Illustrated, Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally 
published 1894]. 


An essential addition to the library of 
anyone interested in any aspect of 
graphic design, typography, bookbind- 
ing, and related subjects, this valuable 
reference contains thousands of terms 
dealing with machines, clubs and socie- 
ties, types, terminology, history, tech- 
niques, and important persons 
associated with printing. Profusely 
illustrated. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* 
[081001] 


The Printers’ Vocabulary, Charles 
Thomas Jacobi, viii + 164pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1888]. 
An invaluable documentation (from the 
subtitle): “... of some 2,500 Technical 
Terms, Phrases, Abbreviations, and 
Other Expressions Mostly Relating to 
Letterpress Printing, Many of Which 
Have Been in Use Since the Time of 
Caxton.” 
VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* 
[081002] 
Races 


Dictionary of Races or Peoples, U. S. 


Immigration Commission, viii + 150 
pp., Gale Research Company reprint 


[originally published (Washington, 
D.C.) 1911]. 
From the introduction: “.. . a discus- 


sion of the various races and peoples in- 
digenous to the countries furnishing the 
present immigration movement to the 
United States or which may become 
sources of future immigration.” Entries 
cover racial histories, internal migra- 
tions, emigration, population distribu- 
tion, physical characteristics, languages, 
religions, and other cultural concerns. 
Of considerable use and interest to an- 
thropologists and sociologists and to ge- 
nealogists and those tracing their roots. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50" 
: [081101] 
Religion 
A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 
Shailer Mathews and Gerald Birney 
Smith, viii + 513pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1921]. 
An authoritative, comprehensive dic- 
tionary, compiled with the aid of numer- 
ous experts, providing definitions of all 
terms of importance in religion and eth- 
ics. The classified bibliography contains 
more than 2,000 listings. 


VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £16.50* 
[081201] 


A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical 
Terms: Being a History and Explana- 
tion of Certain Terms Used in Architec- 
ture, Ecclesiology, Liturgiology, Music, 
Ritual, Cathedral, Constitution, Etc., 
John Skelton Bumpus, 324pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1910]. 

An extremely thorough treatment is giv- 
en for every term covered, including full 
etymology, a concise history of the histo- 
ry, development, and changes in the 
uses of a given word, name, or phrase, as 
well as its corresponding Greek, Latin, 
and French terms. (A useful companion 
toA Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesi- 
astical Terms, q.v.) 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* 
[081202] 
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The Theosophical Glossary, H. P. 
Blavatsky, iv + 389pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1892]. 
Compiled with the aid of noted authori- 
ties, the Glossary lists and defines more 
than 3,000 principal Sanskrit, Pahlavi, 
Tibetan, Pali, Kabalistic, Gnostic, and 
Occult terms, names, and principles rel- 
evant to Theosophy, with information 
about their origins and histories. Biogra- 
phies of important divinities and teach- 
ers are included. A fully documented 
work of value to those interested in East- 
ern philosophy, Occultism, and The- 
osophy. 
VERBATIM Price: $29.00 / £14.50* 
[081203] 


A Glossary of Liturgical and Eccle- 
siastical Terms, Frederick George 
Lee, xl + 452pp., Illustrated, Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1877]. 


About 6,000 terms, from abamurus 
(Med. Latin ‘a buttress’) to Zymite 
(Greek “a priest who celebrates with un- 
leavened bread’), are concisely defined 
in dictionary (not encyclopedic) style. (A 
useful companion to A Dictionary of Ec- 
clesiastical Terms, q.v.) 


VERBATIM Price: $27.00/ £13.50* 
: [08 1204] 


Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Eccle- 
siastical Parties, and Schools of Re- 
lizgous Thought, John Henry Blunt, viii 
+ 648pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (London) 
1874]. 


From Abecedarians to Zwingli, the 
founders, leaders, importance, effects, 
philosophies, and other details are given 
about the sects, heresies, etc. In addition 
to an index, there is a Classified Table of 
Principal Contents. 


VERBATIM Price: $54.00 / £27.00* 
[081205] 


Watch For New Listings 
Each Quarter 


A Dictionary of Miracles, E. C. 
Brewer, xliv + 582pp., Illustrated, Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally 
published (Philadelphia) 1885]. 

Brewer, well known as the author of The 
Reader's Handbook, Dictionary of 
Phrase & Fable, and other fascinating 
works, Gaede this definitive book on 
thaumaturgy and provided it with a 40- 
page introduction covering ecclesiastic 
symbols, common instruments of torture 
(with illustrations), important dates of 
the church calendar, and other essential 
information. Index. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50 


[081206] 


Quotations 


Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, John 
Bartlett, lviii + 1,540pp., Little, Brown 
and Company, 1980. 

Everyone knows this basic, indispensa- 
ble work. Now in a revised and enlarged 
15th edition, this model for all books of 
the genre offers 2,500 more quotations 
than did the 14th edition, including 
pearls of wisdom from the lips of Stevie 
Wonder, Muhammad Ali, Mick Jagger, 
and other up-to-date makers of both 
good and bad taste. The excellent index 
(600 pages long) allows the user to gain 
access to the wisdom of the ages. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £14.95 
VERBATIM Price: $19.95 / £10.00* 
[090101] 


Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, 
Robert and Mary Collison, 408pp., Facts 
On File, 1981. 


A selection of quotations from different 
languages and cultures, topically ar- 
ranged for access to an appropriate sub- 
ject. Both the foreign version and the 
translation are given in each instance. 
Also contains an index of authors and 
their works. An interesting source for 
comparing national attitudes—e.g., Lat- 
in Proverb: Where laws prevail, there 
can the people prevail; Spanish Prov- 
erb: Laws, like the spider's web, catch 
the fly and let the hawk go free. 


Bookshop Price: $29.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* 
[090102] 


A Treasury of Biblical Quotations, 
The Staff of Laurence Urdang Inc., 
271pp., Nelson, 1980. 


More than 4,000 quotations from Scrip- 
ture are arranged under more than 1,000 
topic headings like Astrology, Atone- 
ment, Born Again, Capital Punishment, 
Homosexuality, Immorality, etc., ena- 
bling the writer or speechmaker to find 
quickly an appropriate quotation for his 
subject. 


Bookshop Price: $9.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $6.00/ £3.00* [090103] 


The Dictionary of Legal Quota- 
tions; Or, Delected Dicta of English 
Chancellors and Judges from the Earli- 
est Periods to the Present Time. Ex- 
tracted mainly from Reported 
Decisions, and Embracing many Epi- 
grams and Quaint Sayings. With Ex- 
planatory Notes and References, James 
Norton-Kyshe, xxii + 344pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1904}. 


This remarkable digest of sayings from 
the English judicial bench covers legal 
decisions from the earliest times up to 
the 20th century. The material is ar- 
ranged under 200 alphabetically pre- 
sented headings treating such diverse 
areas as. blasphemy,  cockfighting, 


morals, matrimony, brecetioniis retain- 
ers, torts, and war. 


VERBATIM Price: $24. 00 / £12.00* 
[090104] 


The Folger Book of Shakespeare 
Quotations, Compiled by Burton Ste- 
venson, 766pp. (Pp. 603-766 consist of 
an index and concordance.), Folger 


Books, 1979. 


A classic work listing 5,789 quotations 
from the Bard’s 37 plays and poems, this 
useful reference belongs in every good 
library. [Originally published as The 
Standard Book of Shakespeare Quota- 
tions, Funk & Wagnalls, 1953.] 
Bookshop Price: $16.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $13.00/ £6.50* 
[090105] 


The Book of Days: A Miscellany of 
Popular Antiquities in Connection with 
the Calendar, Including Anecdote, Bi- 
ography & History, Curiosities of Liter- 
ature, and Oddities of Human Life and 
Character, Robert Chambers, 2 vols. viii 
+ 840 pp., Illustrated, Gale Research — 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1862-64]. 

A feast of history, lore, and miscellanea, 
this standard work records matters con- 
nected with the Church Calendar, phe- 
nomena connected with the Se conal 
changes, folklore of the United King- 
dom, notable events, anecdotes connect- 
ed with the days of the year, articles of 
popular archaeology, and curious and fu- 
gitive facts. 


VERBATIM Price: $81.00 / £40.50* 
[100102] 


The primary source for clas- 
sic language and reference 


books. 


Miscellaneous 


Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, Ebenezer Cobham Brewer, re- 
vised by Ivor H. Evans, xvi + 1,175pp., 
Harper and Row, 1970. 


c¢ 


. here is history, literature, ro- 
mance, language—the miscellany, the 
flotsam and jetsam of civilization, neatly 
packaged and in alphabetical order . 
Once you pick it up, you ll never want to 
put it down.” —Verbatim. 

Indeed. This edition of one of our favor- 
ite books of all time has been updated 
somewhat, following the spirit, if not 
the letter, of Brewer's original concept. 
Much of the original has been retained, 
but, alas, much has been excised. The 
type is larger and easier to read than 
that of the original. (See also the next 
listing.) 

Bookshop Price: $22.95 / £11.50 
VERBATIM Price: $19.40 / £9.70* 
[100104] 


Grammar 


A Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, George O. Curme, Verbatim, 


1978. 
sue I: Parts of Speech, xii + 370pp. 
[110101] 
| Volume I: Syntax, xv + 616pp. 
[110102] 


A comprehensive grammar giving de- 
tailed explanations of every nuance of 
grammar and usage. Thousands of exam- 
ples, drawn from English writers from 
Beowulf to Hemingway, illustrate the 
history and development of English syn- 
tax in all its ramifications—right up to 
modern usage. In its fourth reprinting 
since 1978. Alongside your dictionary, 
this is the only language reference book 
you ll ever need. 


Bookshop Price: $20.00/ £10.00 each | 
$40.00 / £20.00 both 
[see above] 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00 each 
$32.00 / £16.00 both 
[110103] 


Dictionaries 


The Second Barnhart Dictionary of 
New English, Clarence L. Barnhart, 
Sol Steinmetz, Robert K. Barnhart, xv + 
520pp., Barnhart/Harper and Row, 1980. 


“Anyone who already has a dictionary 

should have the SBD as an interpreter of 

what is going on in the English lan- 

guage. —Verbatim. 

Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00° 
[120101] 


Collins Dictionary of the English 
Language, Laurence Urdang, Editorial 
Director, Patrick W. Hanks, Editor in 
Chief, xxv + 1,690pp., Collins Publish- 
ers, 1979. 


The newest British English dictionary. 
A bestseller in England, where it sold 
hundreds of thousands of copies in its 
first year of publication. Anthony Bur- 
gess wrote: “This dictionary is very suit- 
able for a writer trying to keep his 
English up-to-date. I have ... found 
room for it on my desk. There it shall 
stay, except when I take it to bed to 
read. —The Observer, 2 September 
1979. 


Bookshop Price: £9.95 
VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £9.95 [120102] 


The New York Times Everyday 
Reader’s Dictionary of Misunder- 
stood, Misused, Mispronounced 
Words, Laurence Cine 377pp., New 
York Times Books, 1972. 


Actually, a dictionary of difficult words 


that one is very likely to encounter in | 


everyday reading, not, as the title im- 
plies, a dictionary of usage. Technical, 
scientific, and specialized words have 
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been kept at the minimum in selecting 
these words from newspapers and 
magazines. ? 
Bookshop Price: $7.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $6. 40/ £3.20* [120103] 


The Random House Dictionary of 
the English Language—The Una- 
bridged Edition, Jess Stein, Editor in 
Chief, Laurence Urdang, Managing Edi- 
tor, xxxii + 2,059pp., Random House, 
1966. 


Contains more than 260,000 entries, 
two-way dictionaries of French, Italian, 
German, and Spanish, and an encyclo- 
pedic section that includes a chronolo- 
gy, an atlas, and a comprehensive index 
of sedstaphic places. Although some- 
what dated, this is still regarded as one 
of the best dichonalies of English availa- 
ble (even if I do say so myself). 
Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $39.95 / £20.00° 
[120104] 


The Random House College Dic- 


tionary, Laurence Urdang, Editor in 
Chief, xxxii + 1,560pp., Random House, 
1975. 


This is an updated edition prepared 
under the direction of Jess Stein. The 
original College Edition, published in 
1968, contained 160,000 entries; this 
edition is said to contain 170,000. A 
highly serviceable desk | dictionary 
abridged from the preceding book. 


Bookshop Price: $12.95 /£? 
VERBATIM Price: $10.40 / £5.20*. 
[120105] 


Webster's New Collegiate Diction- 
ary, 1,568pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1976. 


The smallest of the college dictionaries, 
the date given here does not reflect the 
continual updating given such books 
each year. Contains about 150,000 
entries. = 


Bookshop Price: $12. 95 /£? 
VERBATIM Price: $10.40 / £5.20* 
A [120106] 


Webster's New World Dictionary, 
Second College Edition, David B. 
Guralnik, Editor in Chief, 1,728pp., Si- 
mon and Schuster, 1977. 

Contains about 159,000 entries. This 
work has always been highly regarded 
for its coverage and treatment of slang 
and colloquial American English—but 
not, of course, at the expense of solid 
treatment of the rest of the lexicon of 
English. It has been adopted as their 
dictionary of first reference by The New 


York Times, Associated Press, and 

United Press International. 

Bookshop Price: $13.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: = / £5.60* 
[120107] 


Webster's Third New International 
Dictionary, Phillip B. Gove, Editor in 
Chief, Bosley Woolf, Managing Editor, 
2,736pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1961. : 
This is the dictionary that caused a furor 
among purists, who termed it “too per- 
missive’ and scored it for being “de- 
seriptive.” Actually, it was not 
descriptive enough, for it failed to rec- 
ord accurately the way people feel (or 
felt in the 1950s) about four-letter words, 
usage, and other lexical matters to which 
other dictionaries pay such careful atten- 
tion. Its main shortcoming, however, is 
its Byzantine defining technique and ar- 
rangement, which makes using it a pain- 
ful chore. The pronunciation system is 
about as arcane as can be. Current edi- 
tions contain a supplement bound into 
the front where new words and senses 
are listed. Unfortunately, Merriam al- 
lowed the Second Edition to go out of 
print, so this is the only game in town, 
and everyone who wants 460,000 entries 
in one volume is stuck with it. 


Bookshop Price: $69.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $58.80 / £29.40* 
[120108] 


Overseas Shipments: 

Please allow ten weeks. 
All books are shipped via 
surface post. 


6, 000 Words: A Supplement to Web- 


ster’s Third, 220pp. ., G. & C. Merriam, 


be 


I should think that = thine in this 
book (and a great deal more) is likely to 
be found in the supplement bound into 
the front of Webster's Third; but for 
those who have an older edition of the 
latter, this will provide some of the new 
words and senses that entered the lan- 
guage between about 1960 and 1975 (al- 
lowing for press schedules). 


Bookshop Price: $8.50 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $7.55 / £3.80* [120109] 


A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Samuel Johnson, 16" x 9-1/2" 


x 3'’, 2.330pp., Deluxe Facsimile Edi- 
tion, Arno Press, 1980. 


This great dictionary, the first to base 
definitions on citations drawn from liter- 
ature, needs no introduction. It has one, 
however, that remains a classic, written 
by the master lexicographer himself. 
Bound in buckram with dark brown 
leather spine and corners; genuine gold 
stamping; head and tail bands; silk rib- 
bon marker; high-quality bible paper. 
Bookshop Price: $135.00 / £? 7 
VERBATIM Price: $95.00 / £47.50 
[120110] 


*If delivered outside of the U.S.A., add $1.00 or 50 pence. 
tIf delivered outside of Europe, please add $1.00 or 50 pence. 
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Oxford English Dictionary, James A. 
H. Murray, Editor, 12 volumes, xxiv + 
15,022pp.; Supplement, vi + 867 pp., 
Oxford University Press, 1933. 

These thirteen volumes contain the en- 
tire scholarship of English lexicography 
up till 1933. Contrary to popular belief, 
the OED does not contain all of the 
words of the language: vast areas of sci- 
ence and technology have been omitted. 
Nonetheless, it survives as the greatest 
repository of information about the basic 
words of the language, providing mil- 
lions of citations that give evidence of 
first use (rather than of the seman- 
ic/syntactic kinds of examples that ap- 
pear in more modern dictionaries). As a 
research source of information about 
English words, though not infallible, it 
is indispensable. : 

Bookshop Price: $695.00 /** 

VERBATIM Price: $575.00 /** [120111] 


Oxford English Dictionary, James A. 
H. Murray, 2 volumes including Supple- 
ment,  4,134pp., Oxford University 
Press, 1971. 


The same text as the preceding but pho- 
tographically reduced so that four pages 
of the regular edition appear on each 
page of this Compact Edition. It comes 
with a magnifying glass but, if your eye- 
sight is normal (or if you are slightly my- 
opic), it can be read without the glass. 
Two volumes are handier to use than 
thirteen if you need continual access for 
research. 


Bookshop Price: $125.00 /** 


VERBATIM Price: $98.90 /** [120112] 


Order Form 


All payments in U.S. dollars must be drawn on a U.S. or a Canadian bank 


Annual subscription (U.S. & Canada) 


Annual subscription (Elsewhere) 


A Supplement to the OED 


Volume I: A-G, Robert W. Burchfield, 
Editor, xxiii + 1,33lpp., Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. [120113] 

Volume II: H-N, Robert W. Burch- 
field, Editor, 1,300pp., Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. [120113] 


The basic OED was completed in 1928, 
after about 75 years of hard labor; the 
purpose of the original Supplement, 
published in 1933, was mainly to catch 
up with those earlier parts of the al- 
phabet for which addenda of new words 


and senses were required and to update 
scholarship. The Supplements offered 
here contain new words, senses, and 
scholarship that have surfaced since the 
1930s as well as the A-N material origi- 
nally published in the 1933 Supplement. 
The influence of Americans on the lexi- 
con of English is reflected in these ad- 
denda more so than in the earlier 
volumes, but scientific and technical 
terms are still given short shrift. 
Bookshop Price: $65.00 each /** 
VERBATIM Price: $53.80 each /** 

[see above] 


Synonyms 


The Synonym Finder, Revised under 
the direction of Laurence Urdang, 
1,36lpp., Rodale Press, 1979. 

This is a dictionary of synonyms, with 
sense discriminations carefully separat- 
ed, specialized senses and various levels 
of usage labeled, and with idioms and 
expressions listed. It contains almost 


L] This is a new subscription. 
[i This is a renewal. 


$7.50 (U.S. dollars) 


[1 Payment is enclosed, payable to VERBATIM. 
L] Please charge MasterCard (Access) or Visa account: [Please show all raised characters.] 


MCNo.: 

Bank Code: 
My name: 
Address: 


Send to: | 
Address: 


Visa No.: 
Good Thru: 


1,250,000 words, more than all other ma- 
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Word Frequencies of Spoken Ameri- 
can English, WHartvig Dahl, xii + 
348pp., Verbatim, 1980. : 
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As should be clear from the examples already cited in 
this article, the Arabic loanwords in English relate to a 
wide variety of subjects. Of my 400 examples, roughly 50 
do not readily lend themselves to categorization and can 
most conveniently be lumped together under the rubric 
“miscellaneous.” As for the remaining 350, the largest group 
consists of words which relate to Islam (itself a loanword) 
and have meaning only in an Islamic context, for example, 
fatiha and muezzin. A smaller but closely related group in- 
cludes words that have meaning in the context of Islamic 
history as distinct from Islam as a religion (e.g., jahiliya, 
kharijite). Another large group consists of words related to 
government and administration, many of them being titles 
of one sort or another (e.g., amir, nizam) and names of 
governmental or administrative bodies or functions (e.g., 
_majlis, tariff). 

As for the rest, the fields covered are indeed numerous 
and include the following (for each I will cite two examples, 
although in all cases more are available): 


animals (jerboa, mehari) 

architecture (alcove, minaret) 

astronomy (almucantar, nadir) 

beverages (coffee, julep) 

birds (albatross, bulbul) 

chemistry (alkali, realgar) 

clothing (sash, tarboosh) 

coins (dinar, dirhem) 

color (azure, saffron) 

fish (albacore, tuna) 

flora (jasmine, spinach) 

folklore (ghoul, roc) 

general science (alembic, aludel) 

literature (almanac, ruba‘) 

maritime (felucca, xebec) 

medicine (kef, zedaary) 

meteorology (haboob, shamal) 

military (admiral, jemadar) 

music (rebec, timbal) 

sports (jereed, safari) 

topography (bled, djebel) 

In the field of astronomy, the greatest Arabic contribu- 
tion has not been general loanwords but rather star names. 
VERBATIM readers should refer to the article by E.E. 
Rehmus, “The Arabic Star-Names” [V, 3], which listed 
more than 50 such names. Rehmus’s list, however, was not 
nearly complete. In The Story of the English Language 
(New York, 1967), Mario Pei states (p. 225) that a precise 
count of 183 star names showed 125 to be Arabic and 
another 9 to be Arabic-Latin. 

The two most unlikely Arabic contributions to the 
English lexicon are the expressions ballyhoo and so long. In 
The Story of Language (London, 1952), Pei asserts (p. 156) 
that ballyhoo derives from the Arabic b-Allah hu ‘by Allah 
it is’ and that so long was adapted by British colonial troops 
from the Malay salang, which, in turn, was a corruption of 
the Arabic salaam ‘peace.’ However, Pei’s eminence in the 
field of linguistics notwithstanding, the Arabic origins of 
these two expressions have not, in fact, been established. 
Pei’s attribution is not reflected in any of the dictionaries I 
consulted, while in one of their works, The Dictionary of 
Word and Phrase Origins (New York, 1967, Vol. II, pp. 
255-56), William and Mary Morris note that, although 
some people ascribe the ultimate source of so long to 
salaam, they themselves consider this etymology to be 
“wildly far of the mark.” I do not pretend to know the truth 
of the matter. 
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American Tongue in Cheek, by Jim Quinn, xviii + 219 
pp., Pantheon Books, 1980. $11.95 


“If this book doesn’t make you angry, it wasn’t worth 


writing.” [first line of author’s Preface] 


As any logician can tell you, the corollary of the above 
quotation is not necessarily true, that is, if the book does 
make you angry, it does not necessarily follow that it was — 
worth writing. I must confess that I found the book irritat- 
ing, chiefly because it makes the assumption that everything 
written (or said) by Edwin Newman, Bill Safire, John 
Simon, Ted Bernstein, and other outspoken (but seldom out- 
written) critics of modern English usage is wrong, but also, 
largely, because it is the author who seems to be angry; that 
seems to be his reason for believing that the book was worth 
writing. Besides, the book is riddled with misinformation, 
errors, and misconstruals, either inadvertent or deliberate. 
For example: 

First of all, gift is often used as a verb. We use the 

past participle of that verb, as an adjective, 

ee we say a gifted writer, a gifted painter. 
p. 

According to the OED, the word rhetoric has been 

applied to false or empty phrases since 1562, [p. 23] 

Inoperative was first used in 1631, and by John 

Donne: “A dead faith, as all faith that is 

inoperative.” . . . The OED lists the word as cur- 

rent, adding that in legal language it means “without 
standing force, invalid,” which is where Ziegler prob- 
ably came across it—though who knows? Donne may 
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be one of his favorite poets—and at any rate, 

whatever else Ziegler is guilty of, he is not guilty of 

bad language when he imitates John Donne. [pp. 

26-27] 

Newman complains that guilty culprit is redundant— 

culprit all by itself means guilty. 

Any historical dictionary would have told him dif- 

ferent. At first, culprit was formal legal language 

that meant “the prisoner waiting before the bar for 

trial.” It meant that in 1678, when it was first cited 

in the OED, and it means exactly that today. Strictly 
speaking, of course. But gradually . . . the word 
began to take on associations of guilt—in uninformed 

use. [p. 27] 

In the first quotation, Quinn shows his utter ignorance 
of the uses of the -ed suffix in certain formations with nouns 
(tender-hearted certainly does not come from the verb “to 
tender-heart”), and would be well advised to look matters 
up in dictionaries and grammars before accusing others of 
their failure to do so. The second and other examples il- 
lustrate not only Quinn’s inability to cope with semantic 
change but his complete insensitivity to language: his obses- 
sion to discredit critics like Newman blinds him to the facts 
that are before him in the very works he cites as Gospel. 
The objection to inoperative is not to the word itself (which 
is standard in inoperative cures, for instance, and non- 
standard for inoperable in inoperative cancer) but to its use 
as jargon representative of the kind of duplicity associated 
with statements emanating from Ziegler and others who ut- 
tered pronouncements on the Watergate events. As for 
culprit, which we use today—notwithstanding the 17th- 
century meaning of the word—to mean ‘the guilty one,’ 
Quinn dismisses it as “uninformed” merely because he has 
found evidence for an archaic sense that provides him with 
ammunition to attack Newman. 

And so on, throughout this book, the author selects 
from various sources the evidence he desires, regardless of its 
validity or age—as long as it is in print somewhere, he 
quotes it—to confute comments by the critics whom he 
punishes on every page. (As for regardless, he has this to 
say: “A language conservative like myself resists 
change—for example, I still use the word irregardless. I 
grew up using it.” [p. 18]) 

Quinn is a journalist, and his writing is incisive, direct, 
fluid, and exciting. It is also ungrammatical and non- 
standard. I cannot help feeling that this book is a tour de 
force, attempting to capitalize on the successes of the works 
published by those he attacks. It can scarcely be deemed 
controversial, because there is little or no controversy about 
most of the matters on usage discussed by Quinn. If you 
react violently to this sort of book (and suffer from hypo- 
tension), you can easily raise your blood pressure by reading 
a few pages of this spurious, unscholarly nonsense. It is sad 
to note that the author, a professional writer, has such an 
iconoclastic attitude toward style in language and that his 
book confirms, on every page, his inability to comprehend 
the merest notion of what it is that the targets of his 
vituperative hostility rail at. I certainly hold no brief for the 
‘You-won t-go-to-heaven-if-you-don’t-speak-proper- 
English” school of usage criticism as exemplified by 
Newman, Simon, et al.; neither do I subscribe to Quinn’s 
tenet that you'll go to hell if you conform to a consensus of 
good usage, tempered, of course, by your own style and 
taste. : [L.U.] 


Brave New Words, by Bill Sherk, xiv + 174 pp., Double- 
day, 1979. $12.95 


For as long as I have worked as a lexicographer—more 
that one quarter of a century—people have written to me 
urging that the next edition of whatever dictionary I was 
working on include a “new word” that they had coined for 
(or on) a particular occasion. Since I started publishing 
VERBATIM, these and other word-coiners have been sending 
their creations to me, pressing for recognition. (I cannot 
properly call them neologists, for that name should be re- 
served for those who study neologisms, which are new 
words that have been accepted into the language, not ones 
still in the proposal stage.) 

Professional lexicographers, always on the lookout for 
new words and meanings, have generally established as a 
standard for recording neologisms in their dictionaries the 
repeated appearance of the word or meaning in media of 
sufficiently large exposure to indicate acceptance by English 
speakers. Those who attempt to persuade lexicographers to 
list novel concoctions are unaware of our function, which is 
to describe the lexicon of a language, and that means its 
word stock: the lexicon of English does not include the fan- 
cies of people who have discovered the technique of putting 
morphological elements together. 

Some of the coinages in this book are jocular; though I 
enjoy a (good) joke as much as the next fellow, I fail to see 
anything funny about words like volnic (‘an imaginary part 
of a carburetor’) and gafahvitz (‘the tool used to adjust a 
volnic’). Some coinages are simply awful because they are 
hybrids, that is, made up of Germanic and Greek or Latin 
parts: baldephobia (‘fear of going bald’) is an example. If 
such a word is needed, it ought to be alopeciaphobia or 
calvophobia, both hybrids but at least with parts of the 
same vintage; but the real question is whether the word has 


_ any use in the language (except for the vain fellow who 


coined it). Other coinages can be attributed to those who 
are unaware that a word with the needed meaning already 
exists. Why coin spork when runcible spoon, from runcible, 
itself coined by Edward Lear, already exists? The foon 
referred to under spork in this. book is a utensil with a fork 
at one end and a spoon at the other, reminiscent of the odd 
gadgets once popular with the manufacturers of novelties 
for the premium market. I recall a comb with a shoehorn as 
a handle; made of plastic, it was a giveaway at the Times 
Square Hotel in New York in the 1940s. Such combinations 
can make the imagination take flights of fancy: how about a 
toothbrush with a blackhead squeezer at the other end? or a 
combination of eyecup and eyelash curler? or a nail file 
with a toothpick? 

This book is full of similar strange combinations—of 
words, that is, not gadgets. The language is difficult enough 
to deal with as it is, and I lose my sense of humor with 
items like lexiconia, fuzztache, willectomy, and the rest. 
Those who are willing to spork out $12.95 (about 13¢ each) 
for this sort of nonsense are welcome to it. Two more 
points: I am not averse to coining words myself and am 
responsible for thimblewit. Second, Sherk lists Norsex as the 
logical companion (in the north of England) to Wessex, (in 
the West), Sussex, (in the south), Essex, (in the east), and 
Middlesex, (in the middle): as for what the English up north 
did for their sex, I’m surprised he hasn’t heard of Norfolk. 
The latest news, good or bad, depending on your view- 
point, is that a second version is on the way. 


[L.U.] 
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Philip Howard on 
English English 


Pronunciation 


Not merely de gustibus: De pronuntiationibus non 
disputandum. But, by Hermes, God of mispronunciation, in 
Britain we enjoy arguing about pronunciation more than 
about politics. Perhaps this is not surprising in a country 
where one’s pronunciation is a badge of class and where we 
still doubtfully believe in a correct form of pronouncing the 
Queens English, called Standard or Received or Southern 
English, defined as the dialect of the educated all over 
England. It has also been defined polemically as ‘not the ac- 
cent of a class, but the accent of the class-conscious, the 
dialect of an effete social clique, half aware of its own 
etiolation, capitalizing linguistic affectations to convert 
them to caste-marks.’ 

The notion of a correct way of pronouncing British 
English has been undermined over the past twenty years by 
the vogue for regional and ‘uneducated’ British accents on 
radio and television, though, interestingly, not on the Over- 
seas Service of the BBC. It is still thought proper that 
foreigners should hear mainly Standard English. 

Whenever some news reader or other influential per- 
sonality ‘mispronounces’ a word, conservative folk feel the 
standards of civilization threatened and do the only thing a 
chap or chapess can do in the circumstances: write a ful- 
minatory letter to The Times. 

Take a recent, controversial example. The Standard 
English pronunciation of controversy puts the primary stress 
on the first syllable and a secondary stress on the third 
syllable. It has suddenly become fashionable among the 
media or uneducated classes to put the stress on the second 
syllable. My sources indicate that this shift has not hap- 
pened in the States. 

The new pronunciation upsets British purists cata- 
strophically. They write complaining that it is ugly, unedu- 
cated, and wrong. Ugliness in pronunciation is not a quality 
that can be judged objectively. Uneducated? It is true that 
until recently dictionaries, grammars, and teachers of Eng- 
lish told us that it was correct to stress the first and third 
syllables of controversy. But they merely record the way 
that most of the “best” speakers pronounce the word. The 
new Collins English Dictionary recognizes the new pronun- 
ciation of controversy as an alternative in British English. 

But is it wrong? I am not sure that it is helpful to talk 
about correct and incorrect pronunciations. Of course one 
can invent examples of pronunciations that are clearly 
wrong. If somebody always said it “controvarsity,” at the 
very least we should say that he or she had an amusing ec- 
centricity in his or her speech when it came to controversy. 

Recessive accent took the stress to the first syllable of 
controversy in British English. Progressive accent seems to 
be taking it forward again. It happens. Commendable was 
clearly once stressed on its first syllable: ‘Tis sweet and 
commendable in thy nature, Hamlet.’ That will only scan if 
you stress the first syllable. Today the correct pronunciation 
of commendable stresses the second syllable. It is possible 
that the same shift of stress forward to the second syllable is 
happening in formidable. 

I have correspondents who argue vehemently that the 
Standard English pronunciation of controversy with the 
stress on the first and third syllables must be correct because 
it retains the Latin pronunciation of the root word. There 
are three things to say to that. First, we do not completely 


understand the Latin stress system, but it was different from 
English. Second, the o in the second syllable in Latin was a 
long vowel, not the short o that most of us make it in 
English. And third, we are not bound in English to main- 
tain the pronunciation of words we steal from other lan- 
guages. Look what we have done to the Frog formidable. 

There is no rhyme or reason, but a healthy variety in 
much English pronunciation. The BBC announces pro- 
grammes about a Don it now calls ‘Kee-hohtie,’ but it pro- 
nounces Sancho Panza as in English. Why this keehohtic 
quixotic confusion? 

When you come on to British pronunciation of Latin 
words, the controversy is complicated because sectarian 
prejudice is added to the brew of class snobbery and 
linguistic purism. For instance, there are four current pro- 
nunciations of Caesar in Britain: 

1. Seezar: the traditional English. 

2. Kaiser: the modern reformed. 

3. Sayzar: the European, and medieval English. 

4, Chayzar: the Italian. 


We have recently been having a controversy between 
Roman Catholics and others about whether the new pro- 
nunciation of deity to rhyme with laity is closer to the 
original Latin, as if that mattered. Since the Latin deitas 
has a short e, the new pronunciation seems not so much 
“correct” as an Italianate pronunciation. Should we start 
pronouncing the English word genius ‘jaynius’? If the cry is 
that we must revert to the Latin pronunciations of our 
Roman forefathers, perhaps we can escape from the 
disagreeable sounds made by the ‘misuse’ of the words ego 
and libido. By extension to Greek, we might hear Eros, 
Thetis, and economic pronounced with their original 
values. The truth is: 

1. There is no necessary connexion between the British 
pronunciation of a word and its pronunciation in the lan- 
guage from which it is taken. 

2. There is a tendency to pronounce words as they are 
written, and to pronounce foreign words with a foreign pro- 
nunciation, often with ludicrous results. | 

3. The use of pronunciation as a class shibboleth to 
separate the sheep from the ruling class survives, but looks 
increasingly silly. 
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Phreddy Is a Phynque: 
Two Graphs for One Sound 


Robert A. Fowkes 
Yonkers, New York 


: he graffito, PHreddy Is a PHynque, in childish writ- 

ing, was seen on the walls of Chester some time in 
1966 by the writer, who was mildly surprised that fink had 
“made the British scene.” The facetiousness of the orthogra- 
phy was a parody of English spelling caprices, smartly 
perceived by the probably juvenile inscriber. 

A large portion of the intriguing complexity of our or- 
thography may be traced to transcription practices, many of 
them involving digraphs with the strangely useful symbol h. 
For example, ph—superficially regarded as a cumbersome 
way of indicating one sound by two symbols, per- 
haps—owes its presence in our writing system to a long 
historical process. When Romans first wrote in their lan- 
guage Greek words containing phi (g), they chose ph to in- 
dicate what was in early times an aspirated p (more or less a 
p followed by h). There was a precedent for this in Greek 
itself, for an ancient way of writing phi was IIH. But phi 
underwent a change in pronunciation, and around the sec- 
ond century B.C. it was probably an f, although not the 
labio-dental f of English and, possibly, of Latin, which in- 
volves the lower lip and the upper teeth, but rather a 
bilabial f, which involves both lips but not the teeth. Maybe 
phew has this sound “marginally” in English. At any rate, 
the Romans evidently found ph a convenient way of mark- 
ing a sound that differed from their f. Perhaps many 
Romans could not distinguish the two sounds, but some of 
them studied in Greece and mastered the language. Such 
people possibly made a point of preserving the distinction 
between ph and f. In time, the two sounds became iden- 
tical. In later centuries, medieval Latin and then the 
Romance languages adopted the practice of writing f for 
what had previously been ph. The following brief list in 
Italian illustrates the point: 


farmacia pharmacy 
fase phase 

frase phrase 
fenomeno phenomenon 
fonetico phonetic 
fotografia photograph(y) 
sfera sphere 


French has re-acquired many phs. 

In Old and Middle English, a similar move was made 
to write f instead of ph in such words. But learned tamper- 
ing set in, and people who knew that there had once been a 
ph in the words restored the old writing. John Gower is said 
to have been especially vigorous in ph-restoration, but 
others—Mandeville, Langland, and many more—show the 
same trend. Thus, what had temporarily been filosofie and 
fisique, for example. were rewritten with ph. 

Not all new phs were really restorations. Some were 
introduced into words not of Greek origin which had never 
had ph at all (like our facetious forms Phreddy and 
Phynque). Examples (which have not survived) include: 
phang (fang), phan (fan), phlip (flip), phanatic (fanatic is 
from Latin), even philome (film). The process of replacing f 
by ph in words that historically “justify” it has not been 
thorough. Hence we have fantom/phantom, fantasy/phan- 
tasy, fantastic/phantastic, fantast/phantast, frenzy/phrenzy, 


frenetic/phrenetic. Frantic was possibly aided and abetted 
by the unrelated fanatic. 

Forms with apparently uncontested ph include phar- 
macy, pharynx, pheasant, phenomenon, Philadelphia, 
physics, etc. Philter/philtre ‘potion’ is unrelated to filter, 
which is from Medieval Latin feltrum ‘felt-—used as a 
filter—itself from Germanic. 

In modern words of Greek origin, ph seems to 
predominate, without monopolizing, however. Sulfur, 
sulfuric, and sulfate are competing forms for sulphur, 
sulphuric, and sulphate. And f is apparently winning in 
sulfa drugs, sulfanilamide, etc. Some scientists have told me 
that they consider f “more up to date” in such words. 

Another source of ph is the rich mine of Old Testament 
names, mostly of Hebrew origin, but also from Aramaic, 
Egyptian, and other languages. Conceivably, even these 
made their way into English via Greek and Latin. But theo- 
logical scholarship has also looked to the original sources 
again. English seems to use no f in these Old Testament 
names: Ephraim, Joseph, Naphtali, Tophel, Ophrah, 
Pharez, Pharaoh, Philistines, Potiphar, Phinehas, Shepham 
(looks like an English town name!), etc. The ph in Hebrew 
or Aramaic words reflects Semitic phonological conditions; 
it is phe (sans dagesh) as opposed to pe (with dagesh) and 
may involve syntactic considerations. Some of the initial phs 
may be hard to account for. Transmission via Greek phi 
may have added to the confusion. (In some Bible transla- 
tions based on recent research, many phs are replaced by p. 
The Icelandic Bible, e.g., which has no qualms about 
writing ph- [actually as f-] in Greek names like Philippians, 
has Perez, Pura, Palti, Pallu, Puva, as opposed to English 
Pharez, Phurah, Phalti, Phallu, Phuvah.) 

English, then, has several ways of indicating the sound 
of f, in addition to f itself. One is ff (cuff), another, ph 
(Philadelphia); also gh (laugh, tough); pf (in names like 
Pfeiffer as pronounced in the U.S.) is another. English 
lieutenant (left-) has an unusual way of marking [f]; the 
corresponding title in the British Navy is pronounced as it is 
in the U.S. If [f] is thus denoted cumbersomely in several 
ways, ph can in turn represent, in addition to [f]: [v] in 
Stephen and nephew; [p] in Clapham; possibly bilabial 
voiceless fricative in phew; and zero in phthisic. It would be 
cheating a bit to point to ph as p + h in uphill. (Is anyone 
ever tempted to read it as euphyll?) 


th 


Parallel to ph is th. Romans transcribed Greek theta 
(8) as th. Early Greek inscriptions had th, representing 
aspirated ¢ (once more, parallel to ph), although there were 
other writings too. The Romans had no such sound but 
transcribed theta mechanically by th (Thisbe, Thetis, 
Théséus, theatrum, thema, thorax). Th was adopted in 
English to represent two native sounds: the voiceless thorn 
( p ) as in thorn) and the voiced edh ( § as in these). Cax- 
ton is said to have introduced th, for, having brought from 
the Continent a form of type having no thorn, he used th 
for both sounds. (In Scotland, however, a form of P that 
looked like Y was long retained—in manuscripts in England 
too. This led to ye for ‘the’ and to “Ye Olde Tea Shoppe” 
and similar blunders. In Anglo-Saxon times, when there 
were separate characters for th as in thorn and for th as in 
then, the signs were, amazingly enough, used _inter- 
changeably. In Icelandic, better sense prevailed, and there 
were separate signs (usually) carefully distinguishing the 
voiced and voiceless sounds. 
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The adoption of th was, despite the confusion, advan- 
tageous in native words. Ph was, in a way, superfluous 
from the start, since f was available. But th occurs in some 
of our most frequent words: the, this, that, they, them, 
their, than, with, other, etc. We shall resist the temptation 
to discuss the history of some of these. But something else 
happened too. Words like theatre, theory, theme, throne, 
thermal are now pronounced with the voiceless th-sound, as 
they would have been in Greek, although most of them 
entered English through Latin or French, where no th 
existed. But learned restoration occurred again, and English 
speakers finally pronounced a th simply because it was 
written. 3 
Yet the name Thomas seems to have had the sound of t 
in all periods of English (cf. Tom, Tommy), as have the 
related names Thompson and Thomson, also (with a dif- 
ferent vowel sound) Thomite, Thomistic, Thomism. 
Thames [temz] has no reason for a th-spelling, being a Cel- 
tic river name (Tameésa, probably). But there is a Thames 
river in Connecticut that rhymes with James and has the in- 
itial sound of thorn! 

Thailand has the t-sound, as does Thais when referring 
to the novel by Anatole France or the opera by Massenet; 
but as the name of the mistress of Alexander the Great and 
Ptolemy I (consecutively) it has th as in thorn. 

The Thaler of German coinage, with spurious th to 
begin with, supposedly has t- if and when pronounced in 
English. The spelling th in German was a fad of long dura- 
tion created by printers, who considered the added h 
“elegant.” When names of German origin came into 
English, interesting but not unexpected things happened. 
All the names ending in -thal (contemporary spelling Tal 
‘valley’)—Rosenthal, Lilienthal, Blumenthal, and the other 
flowery dales—acquired a final element thawl. And Roth 
(contemporary German:spelling rot ‘red’) became wroth. In 
the name of the Rothschild family (rot ‘red’ + Schild 
‘shield, coat-of-arms’) an illegitimate Wroth’s Child sneaks 
in. If the Rathskeller (or Ratskeller in more modern form) 
seems to have preserved its t-sound intact, it may be because 
most frequenters of such places knew enough German. But 
a friend named Rath (ultimately of the same origin as the 
first part of Ratskeller) was called Professor Wrath ex- 
clusively. 

Thug is a Hindi word, with an alveolar ¢ plus aspira- 
tion, a sound not too unlike that of ¢ in tug. But the spelling 
th has put a thorn in the side of the thug, and he’s stuck 
with it. Waltham, Massachusetts, should have -ham as its 
final element, and there should be no th-sound; but there is. 

The use of th to represent the theta sound is by no 
means an English monopoly. Welsh uses it for the voiceless 
sound of th (in thin). But quite early in Old High German, 
when such sounds still existed in German, spellings th-, dh- 
are found for thorn and edh, sometimes indiscriminately. 
Such matters are not necessarily independent repetitions of 
similar processes but may be connected with the calling of 
the scribe and the interrelated practices of scriptoria. 
Scribes probably moved from country to country, mostly 
under the aegis of the Church, to begin with. Later, print- 
ers became decisive, and they had international connec- 
tions. 


ch 


Since ph and th correspond, in a way, to phi and theta, 
we might expect English orthography to have a digraph to 
match chi. There is one, although it is out of step, inasmuch 


as it does not correspond to sounds in English in quite the 
same way as phi and theta do. It is ch. But Greek chi has 
not the same relationship to English phonetics as it would 
were it completely parallel to ph and th. It is true that Old 
English had the sound, but it was written h—sometimes g. 
Norman scribes then introduced the digraph gh (right, 
night, etc.), but the sound vanished in a few centuries, leav- 
ing the spelling. 

Latin used ch to represent Greek chi (X ) although the 
sound was not present in Latin. (We encounter a problem 
in Latin pulcher, Old Latin polcher ‘beautiful,’ which is not 
a word taken from Greek. Why does it have ch?) Latin 
words from Greek with ch include: charta, chorus, chorda, 
Christus, etc. The Romance languages usually got rid of the 
h, cf. Italian carta, coro, corda, Cristo. If Italian Chimera 
(Latin Chimaera, from Greek Chimaira) seems to retain ch, 
the semblance deceives: this is a special Italian use of ch to 
denote the k-sound before i or e. 

In Old French the digraph ch was often used to repre- 
sent the sound of ch in cheese, choke, etc. With the Norman 
Conquest ch was therefore introduced into French words 
newly acquired in English (like chafe, chain, chair, chance, 
charity, chase) but simultaneously into native English words 
(like cheek, chew, child, chin, choose, churn). In noninitial 
position the sound was often designated by -tch- (witch, 
batch, wretch, itch). 

Ch has been overworked in English orthography, part- 
ly because it is from so many different sources. In addition 
to denoting the sounds mentioned above, it represents [8] in 
words of later French origin: chef, chic, chassis, chiffon, 
machine, chauvinism, chauffeur, etc. It is [k] in words 
ultimately from Greek: chaos, chasm, character, cholera, 
choral, chrism, chrysanthemum, psyche, tachograph, hy- 
drochloride, synecdoche. 

Purists will try to pronounce the German ach-sound in 
Bach or the ich-sound in Richard Wagner; some will 
succeed. 


gh 

We have mentioned ,that gh became the writing for 
[X] in Middle English, but that the sound itself was lost. 
Ironically enough, when the front fricative [f] was substi- 
tuted for the back sound of gh in laugh, tough, rough, 
enough, etc., the digraph continued (most inappropriately) 
to represent a sound far removed from the original. That gh 
represents an Indic sound in a few words like ghat is due to 
a convention for transcribing Sanskrit and its descendants 
and is quite separate from the other gh use. 

All digraphs mentioned have had h as their second 
member. Most have proved useful, one or two less than 
useful. Another one is of dubious value in English: rh. The 
Greek sound system did not “tolerate” an initial r. When- 
ever one threatened to occur, an h- was made to precede it, 
indicated by the so-called rough breathing. Hence, hr- is the 
actual initial. But the Romans transcribed it as rh-, possibly 
because that combination did occur in Latin—although 
never initially—whereas the sequence hr was completely 
strange: perhibeo, perhumanus, etc. At any rate, Latin 
adopted Greek words like hrindkeros and hrythmikés as 
rhinocerés, rhythmicus. Once the style was adopted, rh- 
was used where even hr- would have feared to tread, e.g., 
in the Celtic river name Rhénus (the h has remained in Ger- 
man Rhein and English Rhine); also in Rhémi (for Remi) 
the name of a Gaulish tribe giving its name (perhaps volun- 
tarily) to Reims (with variant Rheims). It happens, coin- 
cidentally, that one Celtic language, Welsh, has turned all 


initial rs into rh- (in that sequence, not *hr-). Hence Welsh 
words “legitimately” begin with rh-, and Rhein is not an 
imitation of German. 

The h of rh plays an otiose role in a number of words 
ultimately from Greek: rhapsody, rheostat, rheumatism, 
rhododendron, rhubarb, rhythm. The practice is reminis- 
cent of the English spelling wh-, which, in those brands of 
English where the h is pronounced, has the phonetic 
sequence hw-. There is no sense to the rh in rhyme (or to 
the -y-, either); the spelling seems to result from imitation of 
rhythm, to which it is not related. 

The rh-factor is obviously something different in 
Singman Rhee, certainly in Ernest Rhys and Rhondda 
Valley. And rhatany, a leguminous shrub of South America, 
shows tampering with what must have been a Kechua 
word. French has a few words with rh-, including rhum, 
where it does not belong but possibly adds an exotic touch. 
French also reveals conflicts in pairs like rapsodie/rhapsodie 
and rythme/rhythme. 


sh 


Unlike the digraphs discussed up to now, sh cor- 
responds to nothing in Greek or Latin. No such sound as [§], 
was in their inventories, nor was it known in early French. 
Old English used sc for a while. A variety of other spellings 
followed, the most durable (12th-14th centuries) being sch. 
(It is hard to believe that this is unconnected with sch in 
German or Dutch.) Sh seems to be a simplification of that 
sch. Sh- occurs in a host of native English words (shoe, 
shadow, shiver, shine, ship, etc.) and in many borrowings 
(shampoo, shamrock, sheik, sherry, shibboleth, Shogun), 
but not many from French, at least not in initial position. 
In medial and final position, it is commoner in French bor- 
rowings, but it was usually some other sound in French 
itself (rush, push, flush, abash, leash, bushel, fashion, hash). 

A few other digraphs with h are traceable to other 
origins and are more or less out of the system. Gh has been 
mentioned above in its character of transcription of an Indic 
sound. Dh is similar to it, occurring in words like dharma. 
Cf. also bh in Bhagavad Gita, Mahabharata, etc. 

Kh represents a number of origins (Khan, Khartoum, 
Khanukah, etc.). In all of these the same exploitation of the 
availability of h is noted. H is in a way a diacritic par ex- 
cellence that removes the need for diacritics. It has 


_ demonstrated its usefulness in a wide variety of languages— 


bungling though the practice often may be. It is really 
ghapsignaphthing (‘fascinating’: gh as in tough, ti as in na- 
tion, gn as in gnaw, phth as in phthisic) to me. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Attitude Adjustment Hour—11:00 A.M. to 7:00 P.M.” 
[From an advertisement in After Dark, March 1981, for 
Past Time Lounge, Winter Haven, Florida. Submitted by 
Jerome Rhodes, Delray Beach, Florida, who marks the 
novel euphemism for drinking as well as the new sense of 
hour. ] 


“He said that although the island can be seen in just 
about three hours, it boasted of several achievements which 
China would like to borrow. He did not specify.” [From an 
(undated March) piece in the Advocate News (Barbados), 
submitted by John McClellan, Woodstock, New York.] 


Louisiana’s German Cajuns, 
or, From Kissinger to 
Quisingre 


M. M. Kreeger 
Metairie, Louisiana 


M illions of Americans bear surnames different from 
those that they or their forebears brought from the 
old country. In most cases, the names have been shortened 
or simplified to make them more manageable in an English- 
speaking society. The revision that has received the most 
widespread notice in recent years was from Anagnastopou- 
los (I think that’s about right) to Agnew. The alteration 
didn’t help the Vice President to stay out of trouble, but it 
sure was a boon to headline writers. 

My grandfather made a more modest modification in 
his name, from Krieger to Kreeger, because people kept 
pronouncing it to rhyme with “tiger.” 

The pattern of mutations on Louisiana’s Cote des Alle- 
mands, or German Coast, was very unusual, if not unique. 
The spellings of the surnames were Gallicized instead of 
Anglicized, but most fit easily into English speech. Changes 
were applied to a whole community and were imposed by 
authority, not chosen by the name-bearers themselves. The 
object was not to revise the names but to render their 
sounds as closely as possible to the originals in forms that 
the French speakers could spell and pronounce. 

In the early eighteenth century, when France was 
trying to develop its American possessions, it was almost 
impossible to induce Frenchmen to settle in Louisiana. 
Some second and subsequent sons of aristocratic families 
were attracted through large grants of land around New 
Orleans, upon which they established plantations with slave 
labor. But small farmers, needed to give the colony a sub- 
stantial European population, were reluctant to leave 
home. If they did move, they preferred the much shorter 
move to Canada. 

Recruiters had considerable success, however, in the 
Roman Catholic regions of the German states, and, shortly 
after the founding of New Orleans, in 1718, a number of 
German peasant families were settled along a stretch of the 
Mississippi River from about 20 to 50 miles above the town. 
French clerks had difficulty recording land titles under the 
strange names, and priests encountered problems in register- 
ing births, marriages, and other sacraments. They applied 
Gallic phonetics as best they could to Teutonic sounds. 
Many of the peasants were illiterate, and the Frenchmen 
wrote the names as they heard them. The most drastic 
changes were occasioned by the application of French 
values to the German spelling, when the spelling was 
known. | 

Original pronunciations were preserved rather well by 
rendering Wichner as Vicknair, Weber as Webre, Foltz as 
Folse, Lesch as Leche or Laiche, and Kissinger as Quisingre 
(How about that!). But as an initial h is silent in French, 
Huber became Oubre, Helfer became Elfer; and as au in 
French is like long 0, Hauser was transmuted into Oser. The 
[ks] sound of x tripped heavily over the Gallic tongue, and 
Troxler was written Trosclair. But an x seemed to help with 
the jawbreaker Scheckschneider, which was resolved into 
Schexnayder and a dozen or more variants. 

Zweig was a really tough one: no Frenchman could 
pronounce that, no matter how it might be spelled. There is 


a legend that the head of the Zweig family, apparently be- 
lieving a Frenchman could handle the name if he under- 
stood its meaning, broke a branch from a tree and held it 
up, exclaiming: “Zweig! Zweig!” 

“Ah,” said the French clerk, “La Branche.” Whether 
the story is true or not, Zweig has a sizable progeny eas 
Lebranche or some form thereof. 

Other changes included Edelmeier to Delmaire, Schaf 
to Chauffe, Vogel to Fauquel, Mayer to Mayeux, Dubs to 
Toups, Steileder to Estilet, Steiger to Estaidre, Kleinpeter to 
Clampetre, Kamper to Cambre, Katzenberger to 
Casbergue, Wagensbach to Waguespack, Trischl to Triche, 
Traeger to Tregre, Zehringer to Zeringue, Himmel to 
Hymel, Roder to Auder, and Schaefer to Chevre. 

The Germans eventually lost their language and their 
separate identity. Some 50 years after the German influx, 
they intermarried freely with the Acadians, who began ar- 
riving in large numbers after their expulsion from Canada 
by their British conquerors. Many thousands of the Ger- 
mans descendants speak Cajun French and speak English 
with a Cajun accent. 

The memory of the early settlers’ origin is preserved, 
however, in the distinctive names. The area is still known 
unofficially as the “German Coast”; and the map of Loui- 
siana officially shows a town, a bayou, and a marshy lake 
named Des Allemands. 


The Unfairness of Articles 


Martin A. Zeidner 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


During the past 16 years, I have lived and worked in 
the oil fields of 11 countries, in addition to the U.S. I have 
mastered a number of foreign languages to the point where 
I am no longer afraid of having to starve to death, and I 
can usually understand directions well enough to find my 
way to the field and back, eventually. 

Quite often I work with native field hands. Point to an 
object and assign it a name—dragline, retrieving tool, elec- 
tric log, crown block—and, particularly if there is no cor- 
responding word in their own vocabularies (there seldom 
is), they usually remember it—sometimes. To add an a or 
the would be like polishing sandpaper. But when these 
hands talk among themselves, articles are absolutely essen- 
tial. In fact, most of the foreign languages I am familiar 
with demand something that will ascribe a masculine, 
feminine, or sometimes neuter nature to the “thing.” The 
French seem to take the easy way out by poking an in- 
discriminate le or les, depending upon plurality, in front of 
any intruding non-French noun. Spanish and Portuguese 
tend to be ambivalent. Germans have three choices. 
Although I have definite feelings about the gender of certain 
English words, I am not permitted to express them in my 
own language because of the all-encompassing a and the. 
When my buddies in the field cannibalize these same words 
into their own languages, they feel no such constraints. The 
ultimate decision on the proper article to use depends entire- 
ly upon the sexual preferences of the cannibal: une manole, 
le female thread, \a bull plug, and, most dehumanizing of 
all, das stud. 

There is no way I can even the score, because, no mat- 
ter the foreign noun I try to incorporate into English, I am 
still stuck with a and the. 


Rivals the brilliance of 
genuine diamonds! 


I know that a 32-page, 4-color catalogue cannot pos- 
sibly be produced just for me, but I wonder who else in the 
world is so fanatical about reading such rubbish as to make 
it worth while to print them in any economical quantity. 
“You'd be surprised,” I can hear my friend, the mail-order 
advertising man, saying; and I suppose I would. I read such 
nonsense carefully, wondering, too, whether there is anyone 
who believes the text and then orders the goods. There must 
be someone, I keep telling myself, though as I leaf through 
the catalogue, I find it increasingly hard to believe. 

Here, for instance, is a catalogue that has on its front 
cover “The Fabulous Fashion Carry-all,” featuring “20 
Special COMPARTMENTS” to “Get You Organized Fast!” 
Seems to be just what I need. (You should see the top of my 
desk!)—Sorry, I’m not supposed to use exclamation points: 
they are reserved for mail-order “clinchers.” Only $14.97 


(each); FREE INITIALS. Among such convenient organizers on 


the back of the bag are a Postage Stamp Pocket, Telephone- 
Address Index, Credit Card Holders, 2 Checkbook Holders 
(one, presumably, for the bank on which one writes those 
checks that are returned for insufficient funds), Pen & Pen- 
cil Holders, Change Purse, and See-Thru “Portable Desk.” 
It’s that last item that I probably need to get myself 
organized fast (!), but I can’t somehow see myself carrying a 
See-Thru version. 

Moving right along, in a well-organized fashion, I am 
drawn by the “clinchers”—those lines of copy ending with 
an exclamation point. I have always read such lines as if 
they were followed by a Wow!, Golly Gee!, or Think of 
That! On page 2 appears the “Amazing Slicer Does It 
All—with 3 STAINLESS STEEL Blades and SAFETY HOLDER!” 
(Wow!) Then, “the Vanderbilt Jewel—Rivals the brilliance 
of genuine diamonds!” (Golly!) It is interesting/useful 


Found in Verbatim—Answers 


1. ABE; 2. BAIT; 3. EAR; 4. IRA; 5. BIER; 6. MAE; 7. RAM; 
8. EVA; 9. RIB; 10. BEAM; 11. ABET; 12. AMBIT; 13. IRMA; 
14. BARE; 15. vim; 16. AIM; 17. TRAM; 18. MATE; 19. BIT; 
20. RIM; 21. EAT; 22. RITE; 23. VIE; 24. AIR; 25. MAITRE; 
26. TEA; 27. BAR; 28. MITE; 29. REAM; 30. BRAT; 3l. MIRE; 
32. TIRE; 33. AMBER; 34. MATER; 35. RATE; 36. BAT; 
37. TAB; 38. IRE; 39. VERB; 40. AMI; 41. EMIT; 42. MARE; 
43. ATE; 44. RIVET; 45. BRAVE; 46. TIBER; 47. BARITE; 
48. MEAT; 49. VIBRATE; 50. RAVE; 51. ITEM; 52. BRIM; 
03. RAT; 54. ARE; 55. VIA; 56. IMARET; 57. EMIR; 58. TEAM; 
59. MARIE; 60. BATE; 61. AVE; 62. TAMER; 63. MERIT; 
64. AMIE; 65. BEAR; 66. MAR; 67. BRA; 68. TAM; 69. ERMA; 
70. MART: 71. RIME; 72. TIE; 73. ARM; 74. TIME; 75. MAB; 
76. BRIE; 77. TAR; 78. BREAM; 79. TEAR; 80. ART; 81. MAT; 
82. MITER; 83. BEAT; 84. REMIT; 85. ERA; 86. TRIM; 
87. IAMB; 88. AVER; 89. BITE; 90. TARE; 91. BERT; 
92. AVERT; 93. IRATE; 94. TIM; 95. TRIBE; 96. BETA; 
97. VAT; 98. ETA; 99. ARTIE; 100. BET; 101. MET. 


Some of the others 

AM, Al, AT, BE, BIM, BARI, BARM, BEMA, BRAE, EM, ER, EMBAR, 
IT, IVAR, ME, MA, MI, MIB, MEA, MARI, MITRE, RA, RAE, REB, 
RET, REI, REBA, RIVE, RAMIE, TAI, TAV, TAME, TARIM, VET, 
VAIR, VITA, VIET. 


Anglo-American Crossword Puzzle 
No. 15 by Jack Luzzatto 


Bee eweee Sass 
aes Ze 
Pete [se] cls | ae aed 
EEREE: 
Has: EERE EES 
= aes 
HBee 2 Saeeeeees 
= oe 
i ae ee ee 
a EE 
EeeS 2@eeeee 
EEE: 
BERS Sse ees 
— EE 
SS Saseees 


ae 


ACROSS 2 Newspaper writer in 
1 Dashing cravat for a bad company. (7) 
gay dog. (5,3) 3 Musical coach? (5) 
5 Bad writing. not 4 Cause of bitterness 
worth reading. (6) among the heirs. 
9 Sounds like money to (3,4) 
buy hot goods will 6 When the bouillon 


clears up there’s 

nothing in it. (5,4) 

Original point of 

African tribal con- 

flict. (7) 

What must be done 

to enjoy New Year's 

eve. (4,3) 

10 Make a boo-boo? It’s 
a mere nothing! (5) 


lead to ultimate 
punishment. (7,8) 

11 Iarm the USA? Ina 7 
way, I once did. (7) 

12 Loose enough to 
follow one’s bent. (7) 8 

13 _—‘I only cop welfare in 
continuation of in- 
sured income pro- 
gram. (7,2,6) 


15 This might be the 14. Go warn ’em of this 
editors! (5,2,3,5) disturber of the 

21 Like the lithe and peace... (9) 
slender damsels of 15... and find a place 
Ole Miss. (7) to hold the skunk! (7) 

22 ~—=(L.A. turns tough, 16 We surround a deer, 
making the final | bent on destruction. 
score. (4,3) (7) 

24 Joining the drag 17 _— Refrigerant to cool 
race? (8,7) main part of the in- 

25 They always include ferno. (5) 
the alternative in 18 Call the spitfire a 
such a postulate. (6) harpy. (7) 


26 Copy the Indians fol- 19 
low, of the laws of 


Being in range of 
what people say can 


the land. (8) make one’s ears 
| burn. . . (7) | 
20 2... like intimate 
passages of immoral 
DOWN customs. (7) 


1s‘ Plaintiff in court ac- 23. The brew must end, 
crues it all wrongly. even for the first in, 
(7) last out. (5) 


The answer to Puzzle No. 14 appears on page 21. 


to note that the tiny type under the illustration reveals 


66 


_ carats refer to size not weight.” That’s a bit odd, as 

any dictionary definition of carat will show. “NEVER BUY 

SOCKS AGAIN!” is the headline of an offering of “Incredible 

Super Nylon Socks.” I’m not sure I don’t want to buy socks 

again: wearing the same socks 10, 15, or 25 years from now 

might be quite boring. (Now, “Never wash socks again” 
might be more tempting.) Here are some more Gee-whiz 
clinchers from the same catalogue: 

WAIST REDUCER BELT SLIM DOWN Waist and Hip Area 
WITHOUT STRENUOUS EXERCISE! . . . PERFECT FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN! 

Grind Everything From Meat To Nuts! Suction-Grip 
VACUUM BASE Stays Put! 

_, . Automatic Screwdriver and Push Drill you PUSH 

. . IT TURNS AUTOMATICALLY! 

Get “zip up” Protection For all your valuables! (This 
is a man’s pocket wallet with some plastic credit 
card sleeves: it affords little protection from some- 
one who steals the entire thing.) 

Never Clean Toilets Again! (Does this mean you'll 
never have to clean them again or that they'll 
never be clean again?) 

Have everything you'll need with our COMPLETE 20 
Piece Kitchen Towel Set! (This may be an over- 
statement for some people. Man does not live by 
kitchen towel sets alone.) 

Deluxe DINING TABLE . . . Recessed holder for glass 
or cup! (From the scale of the picture, this would 
seem to be about 8” x 16” with four 16” legs. “To 
store, simply slide legs underneath.” That, to some, 
may constitute a “Deluxe DINING TABLE,” but in 
the Affluent Society of the 1980s it might seem a 
trifle overstated.) 

Fill Your Room with a rainbow of MOVING LIGHTS! 

. . . You'll be reminded of the era of marathon 
dances as you enjoy the exciting movement of color 
and light! : 

INSTANT PERSONAL MASSAGE . . . Anywhere, Anytime! 
[Cordless, personal vibrator] slips into purse or 
briefcase for on-the-spot relief anywhere! 

NEVER IRON AGAIN! 

Have A “Hardware Store” IN YOUR OWN HOME! 

(Must I?) 

NEVER WAX YOUR CAR AGAIN! (N.B.: This doesn’t say 
you won't have to wax your car again, only that 
you should use this “New Miracle Polymer Sealant” 
instead of wax.) 


Lest anyone think that the people who run this outfit 
are maladroit nincompoops when it comes to language, note 
that the see-through panel in the mailing envelope showed 
the following: “One of the persons listed below has won 
$50,000.00 .. . M. Arvay, Toledo, OH.; L. Urdang, Essex, 
CT.; L. Gloyd, Ft. Lee, VA.” A careful reading of the 
small print reveals that “Ms. Marjorie Arvay of Toledo 
[was] the 1980 Giant Jackpot winner!” And you probably 
thought that the first line meant that Arvay, Urdang, or 
Gloyd had already been selected to win a prize that was yet 
to be claimed. A check with information revealed that there 
is, indeed, an Arvay in Toledo (with an unlisted number); 
but a similar check could not turn up anyone with the 
named L. Gloyd in Ft. Lee, VA. That, of course, may 
mean only that L. Gloyd doesn’t have a phone; perhaps he 
(or she) ordered a “COMPLETE 20 Piece Kitchen Towel Set!” 
and has everything he (or she) will need. [L.U.] 


IBY Wor Lee 
How DARE You? Part 2 


In VERBATIM VI, 2 was printed a list of queries from 
the Dictionary of American Regional English to which 
many readers made useful replies. DARE gratefully returns 
with another list. Please give us, as appropriate, the time, 
place, occasion, or circumstances and the type of person 
who used or uses the word or phrase. If you know the origin 
or have a reasonable surmise about it, please include that. 
Many thanks! Send replies to Prof. F. G. Cassidy, DARE, 
6125 Helen White Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
WI 53706. 


alibi verb, in the sense of ‘malinger.’ We already have 
the senses of excusing oneself speciously and of hedg- 
ing or avoiding an issue. 

backed up constipated. We have examples from Ten- 
nessee and southwestern Arkansas. Where else is it 
used? 


blink a very thin coating of ice on a pond or the like. 
We have one record from southeast Missouri. 


cheese cutter Dialect Notes reported this in 1924 from 
New Mexico for ‘bicycle.’ From Wisconsin in 1950 
came the same word, but this time meaning ‘Protes- 
tant.’ These must be independent developments, but 
the second metaphor escapes us. 


chill a very peculiar word: ‘a new cane or shoot of 
the salmonberry bush.’ Reported from Washington 
state. Where else is it known? 


Chinese school a children’s outdoor game reported 
from Massachusetts, Mississippi, a West Virginia. 
Is it played elsewhere? What are the rules in your 
neighborhood? 7 


chinker from Connecticut we have one record of this 
for ‘rough, wild, or dangerous horse.’ Other evidence 
of use, and explanation of source are needed. 


chipper We have one report each for three different 
senses: ‘kiss’ (Wisconsin), ‘small child’ (Ohio), and 
‘doughnut’ (Michigan). Do you know any of these? 


cho-cho A small child, a boy. Two informants from 
Oregon say it is a Basque word. Can others testify 
to its use, where and when. (Presumably it’s from 
Spanish muchacho.) 


cold-bird a ‘brown bird (otherwise unidentified) whose 
singing is thought to predict cold weather.’ One 
report from South Carolina, 1938. Is the term other- 
wise known, and what bird is itP 


cold duck not the drink, but a dance. Reported by 
Blacks from Virginia and West Virginia. How is it 
done? Why the name? 


the same old six and seven a reply to the question, 
“How are things?” Reported from Illinois and Okla- 
homa from past use. Where else was or is it used? 
What is its origin? (At sixes and sevens is standard; 
this is different.) 


ANSWER to Anglo-American Crossword Puzzle No. 14 


ACROSS 

1. C-leave-D; 5. Mini-mal; 9. OUT(r)AGES; 10. Ad-verse; 
11. D-il-AT-o-RY; 12. Scot; 15. Distressed goods; 16. Bag- 
gage handlers; 20. U-FO-s; 21. STIF-F.-arm; 24. Big time; 
25. TROT-sky; 26. ROYAL-ty; 27. DRE-aded. 

DOWN 

1. Crowded; 2. EX-tolls; 3. VEG-eta-RIAN; 4. Dis- 
TRESSED; 5. MOAT; 6. Navy; 7. Morocco; 8. LAERTES; 
13. De-VAST-ated; 14. A go-d of lo-v-e-; 16. Blubber; 
17. Good guy; 18. ELAPSED; 19. S-a-MO-y-E-d; 22. Will; 
23. De-N.Y. 
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he classified advertising rate is 40¢ per word. A word 
is any collection of letters or numbers with a space 
on each side. We can provide box numbers, if desired. Ad- 
dress, with remittance, VERBATIM, Essex, Connecticut 
06426. Circulation: 21,000. 


; 


VISIONS—collector’s item—poetry evocative of African 
scene thirty years ago—limited number—luxurious binding 
—send $15.00 to Dr. Coulson, 7382 N. Caran Avenue, 
Stockton, California 95207. 


For Those Who’ve Outgrown Regular Crosswords. Fifty 
original Anglo-American Puzzles, a la VERBATIM. Moderate 
difficulty. $6.50 for 120-page book. Barry Tunick, 4470 
Elenda, Culver City, California 90230. 


Caustic, acerbic, satiric, curmudgeonly. Editors Revenge is 
a monthly memorandum on the use, misuse and abuse of 
English in America. $5 yearly. Box 262, Morris Plains, New 
Jersey 07950. : 


COUNTERFORCE is a new quarterly newsletter dedicated 
to the conservation of standard English. Sample: $1. Dolly 
Varden Publications, Box 2017V, Oceanside, California 
92054. | 


WRY IDEAS Mrs. Malaprop’s very own invitations (“Come 
Hobnail With The Swells”), raffishly illustrated, 10/$2.50; 
24/$5; sample SASE. “Eschew Obfuscation” roundup: 
T-shirts (S-M-L-XL) $5.95; totebag, $7.50; wall plaque, 
$3.50; bumperstickers, 2/$1.50; 6/$4.25; letter-seals, 
200/$2.50, 500/$5; triangular walnut desk plaque, $7.50. 
WRY IDEA, Box 22408, San Diego, California 92122. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Hundreds of millions of broccoli heads are devoured 
annually by Americans in every calendar month.” [From 
Horticulture, March 1981, p. 25. Submitted by Jesse Roth, 
Roekville, Maryland. Is that the Julian or the Gregorian 
calendar month?) 


GRISWOLD INN 


Serving Neighbors and Travelers for Two Centuries 
LUNCHEON AND DINNER DAILY 
FAMOUS HUNT BREAKFAST SUNDAY 
OVERNIGHT ACCOMMODATIONS 
FINE ENGLISH SPOKEN 


ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
Master Charge 


203-767-0991 


American Express 
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Rules: The clues are given in items lettered (a-z); the 

answers are given in numbered items which must be 
matched with each other to solve the clues. In some cases, a 
numbered word may be used more than once, but after all 
matchings have been completed, one numbered word will 
remain, and that is the correct answer. Our answer is the 
only correct one. The solution will be published in the next 
VERBATIM along with the names of the winners. 
Winners will receive either a copy of the Collector’s Edition 
of Thomas Middleton’s Light Refractions (retail value $30) 
or a copy of English English, by Norman W. Schur (retail 
value $24.95). Those living in the U.K., Europe, the Middle 
East, or North Africa should send their answers (on a post 
card, please) to VERBATIM, 2 Market Square, Aylesbury, 
Bucks., England. All others should send them to VERBATIM, 
Box 668, Essex, CT 06426, U.S.A. | 

To allow for the sloth of the various postal systems on 
which we depend for the delivery of VERBATIM and to make 
it fairer for those who live far from either one of our offices, 
we shall arrange to collect all correct answers for 21 days, 
starting with the day we receive the first correct answer, 
and to draw one name in Aylesbury and one name in Essex, 
with a prize awarded from each office. Please indicate on 
your answer card which book you would like to receive. 
(a) More than a discussion (n) Cattle trading. 

on sex. (0) Familiar with homo- 
(b) Damager of toupees. sexual aroma. 
(c) Surf ’n’ Ski acrobati- (p) Shriek for my just 


strike. oy 
i) Basic ursine datum. (x) 
(j) | Complaint merchant. 
(k) Inclined tree source. _(y) 


Site of moustache. 
Source of congenital 
sadness. 

Money maniac. 


cally. desserts. 
(d) Church singer. (q) Rodent heap. 
(e) Bashful helper’s visor. (r) Depart. 
(f) Treacly church rituals. (s) | Low visibility. 
(g) Queue for liquid re- (t) Swag. 
freshment. (u) Waiting. 
(h) Miner’s serendipitous (v) Pigeon x 2. 
( 


(1) Ironing work force. (z) But thorn’ usually 
(m) In favor of tiny par- causes this. 
ticles. 
(1) Beater. (19) Hip. (37) Way. 
(2) Line. (20) Conversation. (38) Spinning. 
(3) Cellar. (21) Anchor. (39) Bear 
(4) Scream. (22) Rose. (40) Bent. 
(5) Dirt. (23) Genes. (41) Quire. 
(6) Gang. | (24) Wheels. (42) Aide 
(7) Masses. (25) Twig. (43) Rug. 
(8) Zero. (26) Dog. (44) Waltz. 
(9) Passenger. (27) Exchange. (45) Hare 
(10) Gay. (28) Sealing. (46) Dough 
(11) Matilda. (29) Criminal. (47) Blue 
(12) Lip. (30) Wine. (48) Pouter. 
(13) Press. (31) Low. (49) Stock. 
(14) Fact. (32) Pay. (50) Service. 
(15) Nut. (33) I. (51) Mouse. 
(16) Punch. (34) Pro. (52) Shy. 
(17) Buoy. _ (35) Tower. (53) Knows. 
(18) Motes. (36) Hot. 


Ellison’s Spanish Menu Reader, by Al Ellison, Ellison En- 
terprises, 1977. 104pp. $2.95 (paper) 


ff you think that tarta normanda is a French street- 
walker or that sopa de gambas is made from stewed violas, 
you should either avoid eating in Spanish restaurants or ac- ~ 
quire a copy of the Spanish Menu Reader, one of a series of 
Menu Readers prepared and published by Al Ellison. Others 
in thé series provide guides to French, Italian, German, 
Mexican, and Latin American menus. Except for the French 
one, which has (in the edition I have) 163 pages and costs. 
$3.95, each of the others is priced at $2.95. I have had — 
recourse to the French edition and have found it quite 
useful, though it must be pointed out that at about 33 dishes 
per page, such a work can scarcely exhaust all of the dishes 
in any national cuisine (except, perhaps, that of the United 
States). “Ellison takes the fear out of foreign restaurants” 
goes the blurb, evoking images of Milquetoasts quaking in 
terror before intimidating maitres d’hétel and scornful 
waiters. 

All the basic dishes are here, each given an English 
equivalent or translation: you can easily avoid inadvertently 
ordering cabeza de ternasco asado (roast baby lamb’s head) 
or cabeza de ternera (roast boned veal head poached in 
broth)—unless, of course, they strike your fancy. If you are 
a gourmet, you may not be satisfied by a mere identification 
and should then go to a more comprehensive work that lists 
ingredients and recipes. But for the casual gourmand, the 
Menu Readers should be sufficient and. could be made more 
useful only by printing them on gravy-proof paper. [Orders, 
enclosing payment in full and 30¢ additional for postage for 
each book, should be sent to Ellison Enterprises, 2951 S. 
Bayshore Drive, Miami, FL 33133: Florida residents add 
sales tax.] 


pass 


Paring Pairs No. 2 


The winners of Paring Pairs No. 2 (Answer: 46. Real) are 

Jolaine Munck, Albany, California, U.S. (received in Essex) 

and Sean Devine, Dublin, Ireland (received in Aylesbury). 

i Change the locals. (28,4) Alter Natives. 

b) Person in charge of those occupying lavatories. (35,8) 
Lieutenant Commander. 

(c) Three-card monte. (32,10) Thimble Rig. 

(d) Hat. (44,18) Head Gear. ae 

(e) Trouble. (45,13) Hot Water. 

(f) Not Oxbridge. (40,1) Red Brick. 

(g) Tired horseman. (36,11) Rider Haggard. 

(h) Peter x 2. (38,19) Pumpkin Eater. 

(i) te (41,2) Dead Fall. : 

W) High-grade meat. (37,12) Upper Cut. 

(k) Low-grade meat. (53,23) Bum Steer. 

(1) Trajan. (33,14) Arch Fiend. 

m) Wardrobe mister. (27,21) Closet Queen. 

n) Time drags behind him. (39,3) Watch tower. 

o) Lord Tom Thumb’s wife? (29,22) Lady Finger. 

(p) Duke always took it. (34,49) Eh? Train. 

iW Out-of-town comedian. (17,5) Visiting Card. 

(r) Counterfeiter. (43,6) Paper Hanger. 

(s) Lollipop. (51,20) Good Ship. 

(t) Paris hotel. (42,25) George Sank. 

(u) Financial gains from origami. (30,7) Paper Prophets. 

v) Oxbridge teams in Missouri? (50,9) St. Louis Blues. 

w) A washout next to real bear. (31,15) Sham Pooh. 

x) Slow writing. (48,24) Pen Dragon. 

y) To easily solve. (47,26) Split Infinitive. 

z) More than eight containers for wood defects. (52,16) 
Nine Pots. 


BIBLIOGR APHIA 


Alpha to Omega, by Alexander and Nicholas Humez, xiii 
+ 194 pp., David R. Godine, Inc., Boston, 1981. $13.95 
(hardcover) 


This pleasantly rambling book presents a fascinating 
and annoying series of anecdotes, discussions, ancient chest- 
nuts, and chunks of familiar and unfamiliar lore, using the 
letters of the Greek alphabet as twenty-four headings, plus 
one extra chapter called “Dead Letters.” The misleading 
subtitle, “The Life and Times of the Greek Alphabet,” does 
not mean that we get a treatment of that alphabet’s history 
in any detail. We do not see, for instance, what Semitic sign 
was the source of a given Greek one, in most cases, although 
one must admit that the story is far more complicated than 
was once thought. At any rate, we learn more cheerful facts 
about the square on the hypotenuse. They are found, 
logically enough, in the twenty-third chapter, Psi. Psdllein 
‘to twang,’ is connected with psaltery, which “comes from 
psdllein,” as the book surprisingly puts it. Since Pythagoras 
was a pioneer in investigating the acoustical property of 
strings, we are treated to a few speculations on his life and 
less speculative remarks about his renowned theorem. This 
leads to a delightfully inexcusable shaggy dog story—bad 
enough to be in my own reportory (the one with the “squaw 
on the hippopotamus”; if you want the whole story, get the 
book). I wish the authors had digressed still more and had 
explained why the Greeks seemingly called the :hippo a 
“horse-river” instead of a “river-horse.” 

- Under Alpha some account is given of the route 
allegedly taken by the “raw materials for the Greek 
alphabet” from the Near East, including the tradition of 
Cadmus, who supposedly make a down payment of (only) 
sixteen letters to the Greeks. As the authors point out, 
legends usually contain cracks, as well as a few grains of 
truth. 

Infelicity of expression may lead the unwary reader to 
conclude that the Greeks invented the procedure of using 
letters for numbers. The authors seem to believe it them- 
selves, or almost, for they do say once (under their breath) 
that the Semites did similar things. 

“Beta is for Boustrophédon” brings quite a lot of bull; 
for instance: “The last aurochs on record died an elderly 
cow [!] in Poland in 1627.” Bucolic is said to come “directly 
from” Greek boukolikés. Boondocks, we are told, with a 
sign, does not, “alas,” derive from Gk. bois, but there is 
scant cause for grief. English kindergarten is not inherited 
from Germanic, as the verbiage devoted to it seems to im- 
ply, but was acquired in a different way. 

“Delta for Diagnosis” brings discussion of many words, 
including some on medicine. A quotation from Dr. Ben- 
_ jamin Lee Gordon redeems many a sin: “The Persians 
resorted more frequently to spells than drugs, on the 
grounds that although spells might not cure the disease, they 
at least would not kill the patient.” We are told more about 
Aesculapius and Pythagoras than we need to know, perhaps 
(and less about Galen). Avicenna is said to have been born 
in Russia (!) and is also called an Arabian (!). 

Epsilon leads to Eureka, which, as the authors point 
out, needed to start with h- anyway. We encounter once 
more the story of Archimedes, that ancient flasher. One ac- 
count, stemming from the medieval historian Efsher 
Apokryfiliak, has it that the king responded to Archimedes’ 
faulty Greek and brilliant physics with, “Ikh hob dir in 
bod.” 
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Since pi is, among other things, jumbled type, we are 
regaled under that heading with a jumble of partly interest- 
ing matters, ranging from palindromes to a mnemonic 
device for remembering (what else?) the value of pi to 15 
places. The Japanese are said to be masters of the palin- 
drome, but the addendum, “though neither of the two 
writing systems that the Japanese employ is alphabetic,” is 
curiously irrelevant. So is a remark of Isaac Asimov quoted 
here; it is worth repeating, if only as a piece of pi: “One can 
always [?] have half a cup of coffee but never half a piece of 
chalk.” 

“Rho is for Rhetoric,” and many questions, none of 
them rhetorical, are treated. Contemporary abuse of the 
term is not mentioned. Nor is it pointed out that rho is real- 
ly hro. And there is neither rhyme nor reason to deriving 
rhyme from rhythmds. There are countless matters to 
discuss, but space seems finite. “Our” word camel, said by 
the authors to be from Phoenician gimel, probably is not. 
The name of the letter does not seem to have been the same 
word. (Many Semitic letter names do have fairly certain 
meanings: beth ‘house’ or mem ‘water’ or yod ‘hand’; but 
gimel is a disputed one.) 

The authors do deserve commendation for reminding 
us that Copernicus was not the first to give a heliocentric ex- 
planation of the solar system, Greeks having preceded him 
by almost two millennia. Despite lots of talk about the Tro- 
jans, however, the authors fail to tell us who they were, 
ethnically, or to say what their language was, a failing they 
share with many others. They seem not to recognize the fact 
that the so-called “Arabic” numerals are really Indian, — 
hence they are wide of the mark in seeing something in the 
Arabic number one that resembles the way Greeks wrote 
their number one at times. 

A bibliography of about ninety books and articles lists — 
only one in a language other than English. That does not 
result from consideration for the monoglot reader, for the 
works used by the authors are included. A strange absence is 
that of any mention of a Greek etymological dictionary, 
although the famous Ernout-Meillet for Latin is given. I am 
well aware that this is not intended to be a treatise on 
historical or comparative linguistics. And the book does live 
up to some of the promises in the “Prologue.” We are af- 
forded a series of “glimpses of the Greek world” and are 
positively assailed by countless views of Greek culture, 
scenery which we could have enjoyed without the distrac- 
tion of all the old chestnuts (even the priceless ones from 
Dorothy Parker). In a way, the book is a potent corrective 
of many notions about Roman language and culture, all too 
often given credit for what was really Greek. Authors can- 
not be omniscient, except in fiction, perhaps. Ours acknowl- 
edge the aid of many qualified individuals. But they seem to 
have needed more aid in some areas, including Semitic, 
Indic, Iranic, elementary phonetics, and etymology. Despite 
the liability of a blurblet by the dour Edwin Newman prais- 
ing the volume, it is eminently readable. 


Robert A. Fowkes 
New York University 
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“Warten M. Christopher left the State Department on 
an uncharacteristically flamboyant note. His face flushed, 
his eyes glistening and waving to welcomers, the normally 
low-keyed diplomat . . .” [From a report in The New York 
Times, January 22, 1981. Those waving eyes get you every 
time. . . . Both of the preceding from Elizabeth Copper, 
New York City] 


Janet Krueger 
Long Beach, California 


When I first came to the big city, just a plug-ugly hill- 
billy suddenly out hobnobbing with the hoi-polloi, I was 
amazed at all the hustle and bustle. Everywhere I went, I 
saw people dashing hither and thither, waving their pooper- 
scoopers and chasing pell-mell after their dogs, with man 
and beast alike running through traffic lights and instigating 
numerous killer-diller fender-benders. Believe me, there was 
quite a hubbub and to-do as pets ran helter-skelter with, 
willy-nilly, their masters or mistresses following, huffing 
and puffing. A man sitting under a banyan (or was it a 
hackmatack?) tree in the park, who said he was a pet vet, 
told me that all the hurry-scurry was caused by a new law 
passed by the duly elected rinky-dink city officials, all of 
whom, he claimed, were certified nitwits, not to say dead- 
heads. 

“Jeepers creepers!” the people shouted. “We’re not go- 
ing to listen to all that claptrap and folderol or kowtow to 
those crumb-bums!” And “Boo-hoo!” the rich little old 
ladies cried, “What harm can one itsy-bitsy bowwow do?” 
There was many an angry powwow and much whoop-de- 
do, but in the end, of course, the bigwigs won. 

After that, things seemed kind of humdrum and, when 
I wasn’t having paydays by working as a crackerjack handy- 
andy, I would watch the boob tube for a while every morn- 
ing and then go down to the Piggly-Wiggly for some 
mammie-jammie or maybe some tutti-frutti ice cream, and 
mingle with the lunch bunch. One afternoon someone 
called out, “Yoo-hoo!” and here came this really hotsy-totsy- 
looking girl, wearing a fancy-schmancy smock-frock and 
frangipani perfume. She asked me, with a tee-hee and a 
boop-boop-a-doop, if I wanted to go to a honky-tonk in 
Hackensack with her and boogie-woogie. “Okey-dokey,” I 
said, and thus I began a life full of razzmatazz, even though 
Polly (Wollydoodle, in full) turned out to be a real ding-a- 
ling. We had many a wingding together, however, and 
even a little hugger-mugger hanky-panky. We never made 
it to the wed-bed, though, because one night my lovey- 
dovey told me she had to get down to the nitty-gritty and 
that the truth was, I was too much of a namby-pamby for 
her, besides being somewhat of a phony-baloney and also a 
fuddy-duddy. In fact, I was beginning to give her the 
heebie-jeebies, she said, and she no longer cared for me even 
a teeny-weeny bit. ED 

“Holy Moley,” I sobbed. “I thought you were true 
blue! You were my harum-scarum honey bunny, and I was 
your roly-poly silly Billy! If you leave me I’ll commit hari- 
kiri} Or worse, I'll put a hex on you with voodoo hocus- 
pocus!” 

“Hell’s bells!” she exclaimed. “Don’t give me that 
abracadabra and mumbo-jumbo. You just haven’t any raz- 
zle-dazzle any more, and from now on it’s no go.” 

She was right. She was hoity-toity no-show after that, 
and the last I heard she was working for a jelly-bellied fat 
cat as a hootchy-kootchy dancer in Hong Kong, although 
the only foreign language she knows is Tex-Mex. May she 
get paid in funny money and lose it all at fantan, say I. 

As for me, I have become one of the ragtag band of 
hobos and lost souls of the city as I wander here and there 
with my hurdy-gurdy, playing my hemidemisemiquavers 
from an empty bandstand in the park while the panhandlers 
and rum-bums dance the villa-nella or raise their herky- 
jerky voices in a sing-a-ling. 
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Oblivious of the hurly-burly and hubble-bubble around 
me, my lodgings a hodgepodge and my few ragbag posses- 
sions strewn about higgledy-piggledy, I find that my life has 
turned to nada. My dreams are full of hobgoblins and I’m 
all broken up, just like Humpty Dumpty. If only I had some 
self-pelf I could get away from it all and go hunt kudus 
with the Zulus, or fish for cohos, or climb the Changabang. 
But I know I’m no hotshot any more—if ever I was one. 

In short, my heyday is over. 

Likewise, my saga. 


BA 
EPISTOLAE 


I was pleased to read “Take a Left at Sore Finger 
Road,” by Kay Haugaard [VI, 4] concerning place names in 
Arizona. Pity that Mrs. Haugaard did not have a copy of 
Arizona Place Names (University of Arizona Press) with her. 

Bloody Basin, Yavapai County, is “said to have been 

so called because of the many battles with Indians 

that took place in this region.” . 

Dead Man’s Wash, at Deadmans Flat, about 20 miles 

north of Flagstaff, in Coconino County, is so named, 

according to C.J. Babbit (in the 1935 edition), be- 
cause an “old prospector who had keen hanging 
around Flagstaff for some days started for his camp. 

Navajo Indians found him dead several days later es 

ing under a cedar tree. A clear case of suicide.” 

Horse Thief Basin, Yavapai County, is a “small open 

area on east side of Lane Mountain about five miles 

southeast of Crown King. . . . Many years ago it 
was called Horse et! Ranch because several noted 
characters made it a ‘hide-out’ for traffic in stolen 
horses.” | 

Skull Valley, Yavapai County, is at an elevation of 

4112 feet, nearly Aas west of Prescott. There are var- 

ious explanations as to the origin of this name; how- 

ever, Arizona Place Names cites one as “doubtless the 
true story”: “There was a fight here in 1864, between 

a bunch of soldiers under Lieut. Monteith and some 

Mohave and Tonto Apaches. They left without bury- 

ing the dead Indians. Later on, Major Willis sent a 

scouting party out, which found and buried the 

dead, whose bones and skulls were lying around 
everywhere. Major Willis named it Skull Valley.” 

_ While on her trek through Yavapai County, it’s a 
shame Mrs. Haugaard missed such places as Skeleton Ridge 
and Wagon Tire Flat, Swilling Gulch and Mule Shoe Bend. 
She refers to People’s Valley, which is probably a misnomer 
for Peeple’s Valley, named after Abraham Harlow Peeples. 

Mrs. Haugaard is likewise delighted with road names. 
At this juncture, I wish to put in a bid for my favorite, 
located in Paradise Valley, a few blocks from this school. 
The Phoenix Metropolitan Telephone Directory lists nine- 
teen streets, the names of which begin with the Spanish 
Camino. The anonymous award of honor goes to Camino 
sin nombre. 


Harry R. Houle 
Phoenix Country Day School 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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“The Army’s Strolling Strings, Grand Marnier soufflé 
and Schramsberg blanc de noirs champagne were served 
simultaneously for dessert.” [From a report in The New 
York Times, February 26, 1981, of a White House state din- 
ner honoring Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher. That 
struck just the right cord!] 


